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Beginning week 6, construction crews installed siding on the new residence hall. On Monday, work is done in the rain to put on supporting 
beams on what will be the new student center. 


St. Michael’s Moves Up In National Rankings 





By Taylor Lange 
News Editor 


Recently, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege moved nine spots up to 90 
in U.S. News’ Top 100 National 
Liberal Arts Colleges. 

“We’re happy to be ranked 
in the top 100,” said Jacqueline 
Murphy, the director of admis- 
sions for the undergraduate pro- 
gram. “It’s good for everyone: 
good for the students, good for 
alumni, good for the admissions 
effort, but I don’t think the rank- 
ing would cause a student to 
come here or cause a student to 
not come here.” 

Murphy said that the school 
does pay attention to the rank- 
ings and provide the agencies 
with all the information, but it 
is not something that the school 
“hangs their hat on.” 

“The rankings are one mea- 
sure of institutional strength,” 
Murphy said. “But rankings of- 
ten go up and down, with little 
understanding of why.” 

Murphy continued by rhe- 
torically asking, “Do institutions 
really dramatically change in 
one year?” 

The U.S. News rankings 
categorize colleges and universi- 


ties by using its “Carnegie Clas- 
sification.” 

The classification is based 
on seven different measures and 
weighted differently, said John 
Kulhowvick, the institutional re- 
searcher at St. Michael’s. 

The measures include un- 
dergraduate academic reputa- 
tion (22.5 percent), graduation 
and retention rates (20 percent), 
faculty resources (20 percent), 
student selectivity (15 percent), 
financial resources (10 percent), 
graduation rate performance (7.5 
percent), and alumni giving (5 
percent). 

It’s through these qualifica- 
tions Kulhowvick said, that U.S. 
News weighs and rescales the 
data for each school so that the 
top school receives a value of 
100 and the rest of the schools 
are weighted proportionally to 
that score. 

“For some people, know- 
ing a school is ranked is some- 
how reassuring,’ Murphy said. 
“T think when it gets right down 
to it, most people will make their 
decisions on a variety of factors.” 

Two areas that St. Michael’s 
has been improving on have 
been academic reputation and 
graduation rates. 


Top 10 National Liberal Arts Colleges 


1. Williams College; Willirestgwe Mass. 
2. Amherst College; Amherst, Mass. 
3. Swarthmore College; Swarthmore, Pa. ; 

_ 4, Middlebury College; Middlebury, vt 





4. Pomona College; Claremont, Calif. 

6. Bowdoin College; Brunswick, Maine 
6. Wellesley College; Wellesley Mass. J 
8. Carleton College; Northfield, Minn. 
9. Haverford College; Haverford Mass. 
10. Claremont McKenna College; Clare 


“We're putting a greater 
emphasis on undergraduate re- 
search,” said Karen Talentino, 
the vice president for academic 
affairs. “We’ve made changes in 
the curriculum that I think make 
it more challenging. We’ve set 
higher expectations for students 
and I think that the word has got- 
ten around.” 

According to Talentino, in- 
coming students would predict 
the St. Michael’s graduation 
rate would be around 60 per- 
cent; however, the actual rate is 
around 82 percent. 

According to Talentino, al- 
though students think the rate 
is so low, the fact that the school 
can graduate students at a much 
higher rate means that the ad- 





ministration cares. 

“We care about each student 
and we work hard to help stu- 
dents be successful and to gradu- 
ate,” Talentino said. 

However, Talentino said that 
what the administration does is. 
not based solely on the ratings. 

Nora Moore, the president 
of the class of 2013 said she’s 
proud to go to a school with good 
rankings, but other factors influ- 
enced her to come here as well. 

“The ranking didn’t make 
my ultimate decision to come to 
St. Michael’s,’ Moore said. “It 
was the overall sense of com- 
munity, competitive academic 
standards, and people that come 
here.” 
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Tuition Increases Again With No End In Sight 


By Drew Prescott 
and Chris Moskal 


“How much?” This is an es- 
sential question for many fami- 
lies when searching for a college. 
Tuition rates play a major role in 
a prospective student’s decision- 
making process and affordabil- 
ity can sometimes be the decid- 
ing factor. 

Once students choose a 
school that they can afford to at- 
tend, they begin their college ca- 
reer. But how do they account for 
the changes in tuition throughout 
the following four years? 

Since the 2009-2010 aca- 
demic year, freshman year for 
current seniors, the cost to attend 
St. Michael’s College has risen 
from $41,495 to $46,860, a 12.93 
percent increase. On the minds 
of many parents and students is 
the question of what is causing 
the tuition to steadily increase. 

“There’s no easy answer to 
that,” said St. Michael’s College 
Vice President for Finance and 
Treasurer Neal Robinson. 

Robinson cited several fac- 
tors that force the school to in- 
crease tuition every year, includ- 





re ems 





ing the need to adjust faculty 
and staff wages to coincide with 
inflation, rising healthcare costs 
the college must pay, the cur- 
rent construction project and the 
amount of financial aid St. Mi- 
chael’s gives students. Robinson 
agreed that the tuition increase 
trend is an issue. 

“Our concern is that raising 
tuition three-and-a-half to four 
percent a year is not a sustain- 
able model,” Robinson said. “We 
think higher ed and the entire 
industry is going to have to deal 
with that. It just can’t keep going, 
or we’ll be pricing ourselves out 
of the market and nobody will 
ever.come here.” 

Keeping with the pattern, 
Robinson said he expects tuition 
at St. Michael’s to continue to in- 
crease. 

“We will have the impact of 
additional interest expense from 
the bond that we issued,” Robin- 
son said. “We issued a $27.5 mil- 
lion bond to help fund the con- 
struction of the buildings.” 

Robinson’s office is in 
charge of financial planning. It 
presents to the President’s Cabi- 
net and the Board of Trustees, 


and based upon its plan, a new 
tuition is set by the trustees in 
January. 

Although it is just a tenta- 
tive plan that Robinson says has 
many moving pieces and has 
yet to take into account all fac- 
tors, the current plan models 
for tuition to rise 4.95 percent 
next year. For the following two 
years, the plan predicts 3.9 and 
3.45 percent increases, respec- 
tively. 

With a 3.51 percent increase 
in tuition — tuition and fees plus 
typical room and board — from 
last year, some students have 
been forced to make financial 
adjustments. 

St. Michael’s senior Tyler 
Hotte chose to live in Burlington 
this semester in order to avoid 
paying room and board expens- 
es. 

“T’m saving a lot of money 
living in Burlington,” said Hotte. 
“Sometimes I do miss living on 
campus, but for the most part I 
think I made the right decision.” 

Saint Michael’s is not alone 
in its increasing tuition price. St. 
Anselm College, a small, liberal 
arts college in Manchester, N.H. 


- ‘Tultion prices 






Sc a a a, 


2044-'42 


2010-'44 


(Tuition + Typical Room and Board) 
4 Jae ae 


2012-'43 


with, according to collegeboard. 
com, 1,899 undergraduates, saw 
a 4.76 percent increase in tuition 
from last year. 

Sharp increases were also 
seen in the cost to attend the 
University of Vermont. Both in- 
state and out-of-state tution were 
increased by 3.5 percent from 
last year. 

According to economics 
professor Herbert Kessel, the 
continuous competition between 
schools to recruit students is a 
major cause of tuition increases. 

“There is always a need 
to keep up with other schools, 
which is constantly driving up 
the cost of tuition,” Kessel said. 
“The problem is that it’s a zero 
sum game. As soon as one col- 
lege gets a new facility, all the 
other schools feel they need a 
bigger and better one in order to 
remain competitive.” 

Kessel went on to explain 
that while schools have always 
vied for the attention of prospec- 
tive students, certain recruit- 
ment methods have changed 
because the modern high school 
senior places a greater emphasis 
on aesthetics. 


=e St. Michael's 
=e#= St. Anselm 
same Assumption 
== Providence 


wae UVM (out of 
state) 


- ane en 


“The problem is that kids, 
now more than ever, base their 
college decision off of what they 
see when they come to visit,” 
Kessel said. “These days, if we 
don’t have a turf field, arts cen- 
ter, and beautiful garden we'll 
lose them to another school. It 
wasn’t always like that. Thirty 
years ago we could have been 
comfortable with an admissions 
center in Klein, but now we need 
to have a special welcome cen- 
ter.” 

Although Kessel is some- 
what critical of this trend, he did 
acknowledge that certain expen- 
ditures relating to community 
development are essential to the 
success of St. Michael’s. 

“Our mission is an expen- 
sive one,” Kessel said. ““We offer 
a very personalized, residential 
education. Residential cannot be 
residential without plenty of pro- 
grams and facilities.” 

St. Michael’s has not waiv- 
ered its focus from offering a 
high quality education to its 
students. As Kessel went on to 
explain, the quality of the edu- 
cation lies in the quality of the 

See TUITION on page 7 


Increases in Tuition from 
2009-’10 academic year 
to 2012-13 


St. Michael’s College: 
$41,495 to $46,860 
(12.93%) 


St. Anselm College: 
$41,755 to $46,585 
(11.57%) 


Assumption College: 
$40,241 to $44,660 
(10.98%) 


Providence College: 
$44,480 to $54,646 
(22.86%) 


University of Vermont 
(out-of-state): 

$40,406 to $45,676 
(13.04%) 


Source: John Kulhowick, Director of 
Institutional Research 
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St. Michael’s Money 


Where it comes from, where it goes | 
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Gifts Income : whem Operations 
wesTeere Meco trrvestrnent Income 
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Other Operating inoame 
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Supplies and Expenses : Depreciation Expense 
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Quad Commons Project ‘Enhances Financial State of College’ 


By Taylor Lange 
and Lilly Lowe 


The budget for the Quad 
Commons project was approxi- 
mately $30.6 million, according 
to Vice President for Finance 
Neal Robinson. Twenty-seven 
and a half million dollars was in 
the form of a bond that was is- 
sued and $2.5 million was from 
gifts of donors, Robinson said. 
Those who were asked for gifts 
were primarily former and cur- 
rent trustees. The remaining es- 
timated costs were paid out of 
operating cash, or cash from col- 
lege bank accounts. 

Karen Talentino, the vice 
president for academic affairs, 
acknowledged that tuition in- 
creased this past academic year 
and will increase again next 
year. However, tuition increases 
for the 2012-2013 academic year 
weren’t affected by the Quad 
Commons project because there 
weren't any expenditures out of 
the operating budget, Talentino 
said. 

“Realistically, tuition will 
increase every year, but it’s a 
matter of how much it’s going 
to increase,” Talentino said. “If 
there was a way we could meet 
our financial obligations with- 
out increasing tuition we would, 
but especially with increased 
financial aid costs, it would be 
difficult not to have a tuition in- 
crease. Both the board, the presi- 


dent and all of us work to keep 
the increases as low as possible.” 

Although tuition has in- 
creased the past 3 years, Jeffrey 
Trumbower, dean of St. Mi- 
chael’s said that the school isn’t 
making any more money. 

“The sticker price for tuition 
has increased,” Trumbower said. 
“But when you factor in finan- 
cial aid, the net tuition revenue 
that the college receives has not 
been going up faster:than infla- 
tion.” 

Trumbower emphasized 
that not everyone pays the same 
amount of tuition because of fi- 
nancial aid. Although the growth 
in sticker price has increased, the 
actual money that the college re- 
ceives has not. 

“That’s a big misunder- 
standing people have,’ Trum- 
bower said. 

Another reason why tuition 
has increased, Trumbower said, 
is because running a school is a 
labor-intensive industry. 

“Our salaries are not at the 
top of the scale by any means,” 


Trumbower said. “We have a 


very modest salary range.” 
Trumbower also said that 
the costs of healthcare and in- 
formation technologies have in- 
creased. He said that information 


technologies are driving higher: 


education and incoming students 
expect the latest, most up to date 
technology. 

“If you look at our facilities, 


they’re fairly modest compared 
to some other schools,” Trum- 
bower said. 

In addition, Trumbower said 
tuition did not increase to pay for 
the Quad Commons construc- 
tion. 

“The quad is being financed 
through donations and _ loans,” 
Trumbower said. 

St.. Michael’s financed the 
construction by refinancing 
all of the existing debt that the 
school had with a very low inter- 
est rate. 

“Now we're paying a lot 
less per year on that older debt,” 
Trumbower said. “Actually, the 
financing of this thing is not as 
expensive as it looks.” 

The good news is the school 
actually saved money by refi- 
nancing all the existing debt at 
far lower interest rates, Robin- 
son said. 

“While the cost will go up 
because of depreciation on the 
new building and additional staff 
to work operate and support the 
building, we actually saved 


_about $500,000 a year on inter- 


est expenses by refinancing our 
previous bonds,” Robinson said. 
Other than possible tuition 
cost increases, Talentino be- 
lieves the project should have a 
positive impact on students. 
“We wouldn’t have done 
this if we thought it would just 
be a financial burden,” Talentino 
said. “We have lots of good rea- 


sons for doing this. Both current ~ 


students and prospective stu- 
dents have talked about the poor 
quality of the quad and the lack 
of a student center.” 

The Quad Commons will 
also add additional housing for 
students, which Robinson sees 
as a positive aspect of the proj- 
ect. 

“We really hope it’s going 
to. help in the admissions’ stu- 
dent recruitment area to have 
this building,” Robinson said. “It 
allows us to not house students 
in Founders. We really believe 
we're enhancing the housing 
experience for the roughly 90 
students that live in Founder’s 
Hall.” 

Next year, students won’t re- 


side in Founders Hall, Robinson 
said. 

“We have a facilities plan- 
ning committee that’s looking at 
what we want to do with Found- 
er’s Hall,” Robinson said. “It’ll 
be either a renovation or possibly 
a tear-down and reconstruction 
of the building.” 

By not having students liv- 
ing in Founders, St. Michael’s 
will actually save money because 
it’s a very expensive building to 
run, according to Talentino. 

“Our hope is in the long run 
is this is going to ensure the vi- 
ability and vibrancy of the col- 
lege,’ Talentino said. “In the 
long run it'll enhance student 
experience and enhance the fi- 
nancial state of the college.” 


hat will the $30 million buy? 


1.) Geothermal heat pump system 
2.) Daylight-dimming technology 
3.)Triple pane technology will be used on the high 


window spaces 
4.) Occupancy Sensors 


5.) New lighting: 60 percent efficieny flourescent 
lights, 40 percent LED (light emiting diode) lights 


6.) Solar panels that produce 15 percent of electrical 
~ usage in the building | 
7.) A residence hall with four levels of: 105 beds, 15 
_ single rooms, 22 four person suites, and two RA 
rooms on each floor 
8.) Bathrooms in existing quad will be reonvated 





Debate Heats Up Over F-35 Basing in Vermont 


By Jackie Chisholm 
Staff Writer 


In the spring of 2010 the 
U.S. Air Force came to look at 
the Air National Guard in Chit- 
tenden County as a potential 
base for new F-35 fighter jets. 
Two years later, with a decision 
imminent, some local residents 
are pushing for these jets to call 
anywhere besides Vermont their 
home, while others welcome the 
jets with open arms. 

The F-35 fighter jets would 
replace the F-16 jets already sta- 
tioned here in Vermont. Lt. Col. 
Lloyd Goodrow, state public af- 
fairs officer of the Air National 
Guard, refers to the F-16 jets 
as being “destined for the bone 
yard,” because replacement parts 


are difficult to find. He also said 
that although newer F-16 mod- 
els are in production, the special 
modifications of these jets make 
them inappropriate for the Bur- 
lington base. Yet, the jet that is 
appropriate, the F-35, is four 
times louder than the F-16 jets 
and raises concerns for many 
residents of Chittenden County. 
South Burlington City Coun- 
cil Chair Rosanne Greco said the 
positive impacts of the F-35 jets 
affect a small population of peo- 
ple, while the negative impacts 
will affect many individuals. 
The positive impacts would only 
be for fighter pilots who would 
now be flying a true fighter air- 
craft, Greco said. 
Greco cited the Air Force’s 


Environmental Impact  State- 
ment draft, (EIS), that addresses 
what or who could potentially be 
impacted by the F-35 placement 
here. 

“An estimated number of 
6,675 individuals will be affect- 
ed, over 3,000 homes,” Greco 
said. 

She states that homes in 
the contour zones, or the area 
within the crash zone and the 65 
and above decibel zone, will be 
deemed “unsuitable for residen- 
tial habitation.” 

Katherine Kirby, a philoso- 
phy professor at St. Michael’s 
College commented further on 
this issue. 


“T heard all these arguments . 


that say, well 65 decibels is no 


louder than a lawn mower,” Kir- 
by said. “But, 65 is the average 
over the course of a whole day 
and night, so it includes all the 
periods of silence. So when the 
planes actually go over they are 
approaching over 120 decibels.” 
Kirby also mentioned that 
120 decibels is the point when 
hearing loss starts to occur. 
Greco went on to explain 
that the Air Force uses a scor- 
ing process to evaluate compat- 
ibility of the jets with air-guard 
stations around the country. One 
of the categories scored was en- 
croachment, which investigates 
if there are homes orbuildings in 
the noise contour line or accident 
zone. The scoring sheet reported 
that there was zero encroach- 


ment, which Greco deems as an 
error in the scoring. 

Kirby said that Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force 
for Installations Kathicen Fergu- 
son acknowledged tha! the scor- 
ing sheet doesn’t reflect current 
conditions on the ground. With- 
out this error, Greco and Kirby 
believe the Vermont base might 
not have been one of the top run- 
ning candidates for the F-35 jets. 

Nick Hogan, a senior at 
St. Michael’s College, recently 
stood in Alliot Hall handing 
out pamphlets researched by 
Stop the F-35 Coalition. Hogan 
described that the pamphlet 
takes facts out of the EIS draft 
from the Air Force to show 

See F-35 on page 8 
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St. Michael’s Trespasser Caught, Sentenced 


By Drew Prescott 
Online Editor 


After years of harassing lo- 
cal college students, Yetha Lu- 
mumba has been sentenced to 
serve at least eight years in state 
prison. 

This ruling came July 2, 
2012 after a jury found Lumum- 
ba guilty of sexually assaulting a 
University of Vermont student in 
Burlington in June 2010. While 
the conviction concerned only 
this particular accusation, Lu- 
mumba was involved in 72 inci- 
dences with Chittenden Country 
law enforcement between 2006 
and 2011, according to WCAX 
News. 

Some of these infractions 
occurred on the St. Michael’s 
campus. According to Director 
of Public Safety Peter Soons, 
Lumumba was found trespassing 
on Saint Michael’s property over 
a period of ten days between Au- 
gust and September 2010. 

“We've had to deal with Mr. 
Lumumba several times” Soons 
said. “We had reports of him in- 
side Hodson, Hamel and Purtill 
halls, as well as outside town- 
houses in the 300s and 100s.” 

As Soons recalled, Lumum- 
ba attempted to enter several 
facilities asking students if they 
knew of a good party on campus. 

Former Purtill Hall resident 
Joe Keenan reflected on his per- 
sonal experience with Lumumba 
as a sophomore. 

“I remember seeing him 


trying to get into Purtill a couple 
times,” Keenan said. “He would 
pretend that his Knight Card was 
broken and ask kids to open the 
door for him. One time he actu- 
ally got in, and I saw him us- 
ing the telephone in a common 
room.” 

In another incident, a female 
St. Michael’s student accused 
Lumumba of briefly holding her 
down and soliciting sexual fa- 
vors. Lumumba is still awaiting 
trial for this offense, in addition 
to several others. If Lumumba is 
found guilty on these charges as 
well, he could face life in prison 
or deportation, according to the 
Burlington Free Press. 

Soons reported that al- 
though the state hasn’t issued a 
verdict on the charges from the 
St. Michael’s student, the school 
has taken measures of its own. 

“We have issued a trespass 
notice against Lumumba and he 
will be arrested if he is found on 
our campus in the future,” Soons 
said. 

Haley Perrone, a former 
Hamel Hall resident, takes sol- 
ace in knowing that Lumumba 
will be in prison for the foresee- 
able future. 

“T’m glad he’s going to jail.” 
Perrone said “We can’t have peo- 
ple like that walking the street. 
Hopefully he’ll learn from his 
sentence, but for now it’s the best 
thing for the safety of the stu- 
dents.” 

Perrone also commented 
that even without the danger of 





Source WCAX 


Lumumba was involved in 72 incidences in Chittenden County, according to WCAX News. 


Lumumba, she feels more com- 
fortable in her current living 
situation on Main Campus than 
when she lived on North Cam- 
pus. 

“There are certain things 
I really liked about living up 
North, but I do feel safer on 
Main,” Perrone said. “There’s 
more going on down here and 
there’s a lot more people.” 

Soons addressed the idea 
that students may generally feel 
safer on living on Main Campus 
as opposed to living on North 
Campus. 

“T understand why students 


would feel that way, but I assure 
you we take extensive measures 
to protect all of our student re- 
gardless of where they’re liv- 
ing,.” Soons said. 

Soons also mentioned that 
students need to be proactive 
about reporting suspicious be- 
havior. 

“We rely on the community 
to keep us informed; we can’t be 
everywhere all the time.” Soons 
said. “Students should not be 
afraid to report anything they 
think appears unusual. We re- 
spond to every report as soon as 
possible.” 


In addition to communicat- 
ing with authorities, Soons sug- 
gested there are several other 
ways in which students can pro- 
tect themselves. 

“We recommend that doors 
are never propped open and that 
no one is allowed access to resi- 
dent halls without a key,” Soons 
said. “If someone needs to be 
let in to a building, tell them to 
call public safety. Don’t open the 
door yourself.” 

St. Michael’s Public Safety 
is available 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week and students can 
call (802) 654-2000 to report any 


How Prepared are St. Michael’s Graduates? 


By Juliana Summers 
Staff Writer 


It’s Sund y night and you 
just finished typing a paper for 


your 8 ¢ lass and press print 
without thinking twice. This 
could be inadvertently costing 


you your career. 

“} Cai ot begin to estimate 
the number of resumes I have 
discarded that contained simple 
and easily correctable spelling 
and grammar errors,” said Jim 
Wall, a St. Michael’s alumnus. 

Wall worked in business for 
28 years, held positions as direc- 
tor of recruiting and director of 


human resources at both national 
and international levels and has 
plenty of experience with hiring 
college graduates. 

“The overall quality of writ- 
ing skills among college gradu- 
ates entering the workforce has 
been in a steady state of decline 
for over 20 years, particularly in 
the United States,” Wall said. 

“Grammar, syntax, spelling 
and general sentence construc- 
tion.are the most notable areas of 
deficiency,” Wall said. “You will 
find broad consensus among 
employers that this is one of our 
biggest complaints about college 
graduates entering the work- 


force today.” 

If applicants are unable to 
show that they can use grammar 
and spelling correctly, then they 
will not-even be considered for 
an interview, Wall said. 

When these mistakes ap- 
pear, his immediate conclusion 
is that the applicant does not care 
about the quality of their work as 
a whole, and thus, would not be 
able to serve the company’s cli- 
ents at the expected level. This, 
Wall said, is “game over.” 

In an effort to combat this 
issue, David Landers, a psychol- 
ogy professor at St. Michael’s, 
believes that having proper writ- 








ing skills is part of a well-round- 
ed education and is applicable 
within all areas of study. 

“I think that we have a re- 
sponsibility as faculty to hold 
our students accountable,” Land- 
ers said, although he recognizes 
that a number of professors do 
not. 

“I’m reading good content, 
and then you have ‘then’ when 
you mean ‘than, and I’ve told 
you about it, and you continue 
making those mistakes,” said 
Landers, referencing conversa- 
tions with students. 

For him, this means grad- 
ing down on papers that contain 


grammar and spelling mistakes, 
even if the content is presented 
clearly. : 

Landers said that as edu- 
cated people, college students 
should not be making these sim- 
ple mechanical mistakes. 

_ “Too many students simply 
don’t spend the time correcting 
their errors before they submit 
their papers,” Landers said. 

The issue with many stu- 
dents, he believes, is the tenden- - 
cy to wait until the last minute 
to complete and hand in an as- 
signment without reading it over 
first. 

See GRAMMAR on page 8 
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Experiential Learning Gives Sophomores a ‘To-Do’ List 


_ By Olivia Hamilton 
Staff Writer 


Students who walked 
through the Alliot Student Cen- 
ter on Wednesday, Sept. 26 dur- 
ing dinner, or Thursday, Sept. 27 
around lunchtime, saw a display 
of strawberry shortcake. The 
treat complimented the Sopho- 
more Scoop, an initiative to 
draw attention to the “to-do” list 
that should be on the radar of all 
members of the Class of 2015. 

Dean Jeffrey Trumbower, in 
preparation for the Sophomore 
Scoop said, “Sophomore year is 
a time to look forward and plot 
out the path toward graduation, 
with an eye toward the future.” 

As sophomores, students 
must select or solidify their ma- 
jors, schedule appointments with 
career development, and think 
about the potential for graduate 
school. 

Recently added to this soph- 
omore “to-do” list is the Expe- 
riential Learning Requirement 
of the Liberal Studies Curricu- 
lum. The new program, which 
launched at the beginning of 
this semester applies to current 
sophomores and first-years, and 
can be fulfilled through a vari- 
ety of different curricular and 
co-curricular activities outside 
of the classroom. 

St. Michael’s defines its Ex- 
periential Learning Requirement 
as putting theory into practice. 
Programs such as internships 
and practicums, study abroad 
and undergraduate research, 
community engagement, and 
leadership development satisfy 
those expectations. 


“T think it’s a positive addi- 
tion to the graduation require- 
ment,” sophomore Allie Nicolai 
said. “I think it fosters a different 
part of the student, and it pushes 
the student out of their comfort 
zone.” 

Joan Wagner, director of the 
Center for Community Engaged 
Learning, and coordinator of Ex- 
periential Learning, sees the im- 
portance of experiential learning 
in two ways, 

“Some I think are for per- 
sonal student development, and 
some are just for practical rea- 
sons,” Wagner said. 

It required an extensive 
amount of work to the programs 
that would qualify as a fulfill- 
ment of the Experiential Learn- 
ing Requirement. In order to 
be added to this document, it is 
necessary for each program to 
complete a common framework. 

“The common framework is 
the form that different offices fill 
out to say here is our program, 
here is leadership in our pro- 
gram, here is how the training 
takes place in our program, here 
is what’s going to count,” said 
Tara Natarajan, associate profes- 
sor of economics, and chair of 
the Curriculum and Educational 
Policy Committee. 

The proposal for the addi- 
tion of the Experiential Learning 
Requirement to the graduation 
requirement was given rise dur- 
ing the 2008-09 academic year. 
It was grouped among a number 
of aspects of the Liberal Studies 
Curriculum that were thought to 
need change. 

After a couple years of 
throwing around ideas, the new- 


ly updated Liberal Studies Cur- 
riculum as well as the 4-4 pro- 
gram of study were released and 
implemented at the beginning 
of the fall 2011 semester. These 
changes were made to attempt to 
make the basis of liberal studies 
more uniform. 

“Regardless of what course 
of study we take we’re all float- 
ing around in the same founda- 
tional picture,” Natarajan said. 

Between 80 and 85 percent 
of students engaged in activities 
such as study abroad, communi- 
ty engagement, and internships 
prior to it being a necessity to 
graduate. Many members of the 
faculty and staff remain skepti- 


cal of launching the Experiential 
Learning Requirement. They 
question why it should be man- 
datory for students to participate 
in the activities, rather than just 
letting students do these under- 
takings on their own. Most can 
agree that this program gives 
students the incentive to be en- 
gaged. 

“You just want kids to get 
outside of the classroom, and be- 
come intentional about it,” Nata- 
rajan said. 

While the St. Michael’s Ex- 
periential Learning Requirement 
was loosely modeled off systems 
at other schools, it has Saint Mi- 
chael’s specifics. 





Photo by Chris Moskal 
(Left to right) Joanne LaBrake-Muehlberger and Donna Atwater speak to sophomore Tim Nagy about what 
he needs to do to fullfil his Experiential Learning Requirement. 


“We want to carve out a spe- 
cial category,’ Trumbower said. 
“Where students very deliber- 
ately think about some area, or 
some realm, or some experience 
they’re going to have that will 
deepen their learning by doing.” 

Experiential learning at 
Saint Michael’s promotes activi- 
ties that are crucial for resumes 
in the modern job market. These 
are things employers are expect- 
ing. 

“Most students will prob- 
ably have more than one or two 
of these experiences that they 
can use towards this graduation 
requirement,” Natarajan said. 


Tuition Prices to Increase in Upcoming Years 


Continued from page 3 


school’s professors. 

“Tt’s important to remember 
that this is a labor intense busi- 
ness,” Kessel said. “We have to 
keep wages competitive to attract 
the best applicants. If our wages 
aren’t competitive enough, we’ll 
lose talented professors to the 
competition.” 

Robinson agreed that pay- 
ing faculty and staff adequate 
salaries is very important. 

“Our employees are entitled 


to at least the cost-of-living ad- 
justment,” Robinson said. “We’d 
like to actually improve their life 
a little bit, by going a little higher 
than that.” 

However, discounting tu- 
ition for financial aid puts pres- 
sure on the budget and makes 
this tough to do, according to 
Robinson. 

“To give the faculty an in- 
flationary increase you’re going 
to have to increase tuition above 
the inflation rate to do it,” Rob- 
inson said. 


The large discount rate St. 
Michael’s offers strains the col- 
lege’s budget. The discount rate 
is defined as the amount of fi- 
nancial aid given strictly by the 
college, not including loans or 
outside grants, divided by the tu- 
ition. For the first-year class, the 
discount rate is 49 percent. 

“Tt puts real pressure on our 
budget to have a discount rate as 
high as 49 [percent],” Robinson 
said. 

The lack of support the insti- 
tution gets from its endowment 


when it comes to financial aid is 
an issue Robinson mentioned. 

“Other schools are in better 
shape than we are in that regard 
because a lot of their endowment 
has been donated to support 
scholarships,” Robinson said. 
“That’s what’s called funded fi- 
nancial aid, because for every 
dollar you spend you have a dol- 
lar coming out of the endowment 
to support it.” 

Of St. Michael’s College’s 
$73 million endowment, Rob- 
inson said only approximately 


five percent of it can be used on 
scholarships. 

The increase in tuition isn’t 
done for the college to make a 
profit. Robinson explained that 
St. Michael’s sets its budget to 
zero, meaning they only aim to 
break even every year. 

With uncertainty as to how 
the higher education model will 
curb constantly increasing tu- 
ition prices, parents and students 
have little choice but to hope for 
the best and deal with future tu- 
ition increases. 
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F-35 Debate Causes Conflict On Campus 


Continued from page 5 


point-by-point the negative im- 
pacts of the F-35 that the Air 
Force is aware of. He said, while 
pointing to fact four in the pam- 
phlet, that the crash risk is 11 
times higher than the current 
risk of the F-16 jets. He also 
mentioned that the jets can carry 
18,000 pounds of weaponry, and 
are equipped to carry nuclear 
weapons. 

“We are progressive and 
peaceful and local and all of 
these things that are not repre- 
sentative by a war machine,” 
Hogan said. 

However, not everyone at St. 
Michael’s College is against bas- 
ing the F-35 jets in Burlington. 
Todd Wright, wilderness pro- 
gram director, said the F-35 jets 
remind him of what others are 
laying on the line for our safety. 

“Twice a day people are 
launching themselves into space, 
essentially, in a hunk of metal,” 


Wright said. 

Wright also finds impor- 
tance in keeping the military 
presence in our community. That 
presence would be strengthened 
by the acceptance of this new 
aircraft, which will create more 
job opportunities for the military 
within the community. 

St. Michael’s College Presi- 
dent John Neuhauser talked of 
multiple reasons why he sup- 
ports the F-35 jets coming to 
Burlington. First, and most obvi- 
ous he said are the 1100 people 
the Air National Guard directly 
employs that might leave Ver- 
mont if the base cannot sustain 
itself without this newer jet. 

“Tn all honesty it’s minutes a 
week. I think that’s a small price 
to pay frankly,” Neuhauser said, 
referring to the noise. 

Neuhauser said he supports 
a strong military presence like 
Wright. He also said that this is 
an issue that needs to be debated 


and researched intelligently by 
the public. 

“There is somewhat of an 
irony, I think, because the people 
who are in the National Guard, 
of course, see themselves as pro- 
tecting the very ability of others 
to dissent, you know, to disagree 
with them,” Wright said. “So the 
very freedom of speech they are 
protecting is what allows the citi- 
zens to argue against an aircraft 
that would help them do their 
jobs.” 

Sen. Patrick Leahy, a St. Mi- 
chael’s College alumni, has also 
placed his support with the F- 
35s. David Carle, spokesman for 
the senator, responded in place 
of Senator Leahy through email. 

“What seems clear is that 
the basing of the F-35 in Ver- 
mont would signal the Air 
Force’s long-term commitment 
to. Vermont, which would be a 
very good sign for future jobs,” 
he wrote in an email. 


“Tt is unlikely that the bas- 
ing of F-35s would be much 
more disruptive than the cur- 
rent F-16s,” he continued. There 
is no question that fighter jets 
are noisy when they fly over- 
head, though they pass relatively 
quickly and do not fly a huge 
number of daily missions, so the 
real cost of time and inconve- 
nience is limited.” 

The issue comes back to St. 
Michael’s College, and wheth- 
er the students or campus as a 
whole would be affected. 

Carle said Leahy “would 
strongly oppose basing the F-35 
in Vermont if he believed its 
noise would make Winooski or 
South Burlington unlivable or 
an education at St. Mike’s more 
difficult.” 

“I feel that a college’s re- 
sponsibility is to discuss things 
like this,” Kirby said. “Winoos- 
ki is our backyard. The college 
used to be in Winooski and now 


its technically in Colchester, but 
Winooski they’re our neighbors, 
and our students are engaged in 
the public schools there. They 
are working at the community 
center in Winooski, with the ref- 
ugee populations, with seniors in 
Winooski.” 

Kirby urges the St. Mi- 
chael’s College community to 
learn more about this issue. If 
the college’s student body has 
more knowledge about the is- 
sue, she said a decision could be 
reached “based on a reasonable 
judgment that we understand 
what the truth of the situation is 
going to be.” 


There will be a debate about 
the basing of F-35 jets on Oct. 17 
at 7 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 


Grammar a Major Factor In Job Search 


Continued from page 6 


Landers stressed the importance 
of being able to say to the pub- 
lic, upon graduation, that St. 
Michael’s students know how 
to write and check their own 
work. This, in part, is addressed 
through the writing emphasis in 
the liberal studies curriculum. 

Wall claims that St. Mi- 
chael’s students are proving to be 
more prepared than the average 
college student because of this 
element of the curriculum. 

“The writing and grammar 
skills of St. Mike’s grads are su- 
perior to grads from many other 
institutions, but frankly, I expect 
that,” Wall said. 

Due to the focus on a liberal 
studies education, Wall believes 
that St. Michael’s students are 
generally expected to be more 
thoroughly prepared 

If students do not take re- 
sponsibility for their writing, 
they are not only damaging their 
own reputation, but also the rep- 
utation of the college, Wall said. 

In direct correlation to the 
emphasis on writing skills in 


St. Michael’s College’s liberal 
studies curriculum, the college 
provides extra help in the form 
of the Writing Center and peer 
tutors. 

Landers said that he re- 
quires students to seek help in 
the writing center if they prove 
to be struggling with mechanical 
elements in their work. 

Henry G. Fairbanks Vis- 
iting Humanities Scholar-In- 
Residence and Director of the 
Writing Center Timothy Mackin 
senses that St. Michael’s stu- 
dents are at the level where most 
students are, in regards to writ- 
ing skills. 

“There are a number of 
students who have some basic 
issues that I think with a little 
work could be cleared up,” 
Mackin said. “None of it is sur- 
prising and none of it is different 
[than other schools].” 

Writing at a level. expected 
of college students, according to 
Mackin, is the student’s respon- 
sibility. However, he believes 
that a writer should not have to 
work alone, which is where the 
writing center comes in. 


Within the first two weeks 
of opening this fall, the writing 
center had over 100 scheduled 
appointments, not including the 
number of drop-ins that they 
take daily. 

Student coaches, like senior 
Hanna German, are trained and 
instructed on how to-~help stu- 
dents not only with their writing 
skills, but in learning to identify 
the errors themselves. Coaches 
are instructed to assist students 
in getting to a point where they 
feel that they no longer need 
their help, according to Mackin. 

The focus on teaching stu- 
dents responsibility for their 
own writing is an element of the 
coach’s job that is meant to es- 
tablish a longer-lasting positive 
effect. 

“The more students think of 
the mechanics of writing as a re- 
sponsibility—including finding 
or even demanding the help they 
need—the more they’ll advance 
in all aspects of their writing, 
including grammar and style,” 
Mackin said. 

In a number of cases, how- 
ever, content in a paper does 


not answer the main question or 
clearly articulate ideas, making 
grammar and spelling less of an 
immediate concern. 

“Our philosophy is work on 
the global before the local,” said 
German. 

In addition to the writing 
center, steps are being made 
institution-wide to assess what 
needs to be improved upon with- 
in the liberal studies curriculum, 
including the writing skills re- 
quirement, in order to help stu- 
dents achieve better opportuni- 
ties after graduation. 

St. Michael’s was recently 
awarded $214,500 from The 
Davis Educational Foundation 
in order to conduct a three-year 
study on where focus needs to be 
directed for improvement within 
the curriculum. 

“If it turns out that what stu- 
dents are struggling with is pri- 
marily style and grammar, then 
we start finding ways to address 
that,” said Mackin, who is a part 
of the new committee involved 
with these assessments. 

With steps being made to 
assess how students are perform- 


ing, there is still the question as 
to what is driving the current 
decline in writing ability. Much 
blame has been directed towards 
growing social media influenc- 
es. 

“This is not a text message; 
this is not a Facebook statement, 
this is not a Twitter,” Landers 
said. “This is a paper you're 
handing in to a class for credit.” 

“In today’s age of social me- 
dia, texting and electronic com- 
munication, the common vo- 
cabulary and composition used 
in these media are entirely unac- 
ceptable in the business world,” 
Wall said. “Keep this in mind 
when turning to a keyboard at 
work, on your smartphone or 
your Facebook page!” 

“I mean, I tweet, I know,” 
said Landers, making it clear 
that students cannot expect to 
write the same way in a social 
media setting as they will upon 
entering the professional world. 

“There’s so much competi- 
tion, you can’t afford to be the 
person that makes a mistake in a 
cover letter or resume,” Landers 
said. 
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Dave Kells, who has served as the counselor-in-residence for over six years at St. Michael’s, sits in his office. Kells will be leaving the college Oct. 5 to work with police officers, fire 
fighters and army personnel in Brattleboro, Vt. ' 


Counselor to Leave Behind Lessons, Memories 


By Lilly Lowe 
News Editor 


After six plus years as 
counselor-in-residence at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Dave Kells has decided 
to leave the college to take on a 
job counseling police officers, 
fire fighters and military person- 
nel in Brattleboro, Vt. Kells may 
be leaving St. Michael’s, but his 
impression on the students and 
staff won’t be parting with him. 

Senior Marc Massery met 
Kells his first year when Kells 
was his floor visitor. A floor 
visitor comes to the dorms and 
does a college orientation pre- 
sentation once a month, but what 
Massery remembers most fondly 
about Kells are the stories him 
and his friends share. Massery 
and his floormates got to know 
Kells and on several occasions 
had dinner with Kells. 

“One time we all went to 
Papa Franks,” Massery said. “It 
was dark when we were leaving 
and Dave started to walk down 
the road to find his car. Then all 
of a sudden he just turns around 

‘and starts sprinting back and 
was like ‘Oh my god where’s my 
car. He was sprinting all around 
Winooski Circle looking for his 


car and we all had no idea what 
he was doing. Finally, he found 
it.” 

Massery developed a re- 
lationship with Kells through 
Thursday night bowling for first- 
year students. 

“It was good for bond- 
ing,’ Massery said. “Dave was 
somebody that we all liked and 
thought was really funny. We all 
bonded over that experience.” 

From floor visitor, to Thurs- 
day night bowling and then to 
dinners off campus, Kells be- 
came more than just another 
member of the St. Michael’s staff 
to Massery. 

“He’s like a friend,” Mass- 
ery said. “He’s pretty down to 
earth. Kind of has the mentality 
of a student but in a professional 
kind of way. I guess going to 
him I don’t consider it a coun- 
seling meeting, more like a talk 
with someone I trust. We can 
just bounce ideas off each other.” 

Senior Jared Peick was an- 
other member of Massery’s floor 
who got to know Kells. Peick 
recognized similar qualities. 

“Kells is a good listener,” 
Peick said. “If you have any- 
thing that you need to say, he’s 
willing to hear you out. As a 


freshman, things were a little 
daunting and Dave was there to 
talk to if you wanted.” 

Aside from his full-time 
responsibilities of being a coun- 
selor in the personal counseling 
office, Kells lives nears campus, 
provides evening drop-in hours, 
visiting classes and groups, and 
offers psycho-educational pro- 
gramming during the week all 
while maintaining close bonds 
with students on campus. 

“T think he gives so much to 
the college by just his job of be- 
ing here all the time,’ Massery 
said. “He’s always on call. I’ve 
heard of situations where any 
time you need any assistance if 
you're going through a tragedy 
Dave is right there, every day.” 

The relationship Massery 
and his floormates had with 
Kells shows the ways in which 
Kells donated so much of his 
time and energy to St. Michael’s. 

“I didn’t realize there were 
so many Kells stories,’ Massery 
said. “He’s also got an interest- 
ing sense of humor.” 

Both Massery and Peick 
have maintained a relationship 
with Kells. 

“Whenever I sees Kells on 
campus he always stops to talk 


for five minutes,’ Peick said. 
“He’s always willing to talk to 
see how things are going and of- 
fer advice. I'll miss seeing him 
around campus just for those 
quick two minute catch-ups.” 
Kathy Butts, another mem- 
ber of the personal counseling 
staff at St. Michael’s, has worked 
with Kells for two years now. 
“What I like about work- 
ing with Kells is that he cares a 
lot about students and he’s very 
dedicated to his work,” Butts 
said. “He’s a very supportive 
colleague. I feel like I can speak 
with him any time if I’m feeling 


_ particularly challenged by some- 


thing or I need support.” 

For students like Massery, 
Peick and their friends, what 
they have now is the memory 
of the Kells stories and the bond 
they all share from getting to 
know him and getting to know 
each other. 

“It’s unfortunate incoming 
students won’t have the same ex- 
perience offered to them, but I’m 
sure whoever takes his position 
will do the job,” Peick said. 

Kells will be leaving St. Mi- 
chael’s on October 5. Two weeks 
after his departure he will start 
his new job working with police 


officers, fire fighters and mili- 
tary personnel who go to Brattle- 
boro for intensive treatment for 
different issues such as post dra- 
matic stress order, addiction and 
depression. The college is in the 
process of finding a counselor to 
fill Kells’s position. 

“He’s a unique person and 
has a unique set of skills and tal- 
ents,” Butts said. “That’s going 
to be irreplaceable, We’ll defi- 
nitely miss him.” 

Kells declined to be inter- 
viewed for the Defender. He 
wanted the email he sent to the 
campus to be his parting written 
words. In the’email, Kells said it 
was not an easy choice for him 
to leave St. Michael’s and its stu- 
dents. 

“Please know that this was a 
very difficult decision for me to 
leave,” Kells said. “You students 
are the reason that I’ve stayed so 
long and that’s why it’s so dif- 
ficult to leave. I’ve had a tremen- 
dous experience working with 
all of you. It has been an absolute 
privilege to work with so many 
of you and to get to know so 
many others through class vis- 
its, athletics, faculty/staff visi- 
tor program, bowling or general 
campus life.” 
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P.A.L.S. Program Aims at Inclusion For All 


By Shannon Moore 
Features Editor 


For senior Kat Keane, feel- 
ing isolated in a university hous- 
ing 40,000 students was an ex- 
perience she dealt with for an 
entire semester. Unable to relate 
with local students immediately 
upon arrival, Keane eventually 
became a part of a partner pro- 
gram that allowed her to connect 
with a local student and become 
more engaged in the culture. 

“Luckily I fell into this pro- 
gram called Tandem and was 
paired with a girl who made me 
feel welcome in the community,” 
Keane said. 

Despite that aid, isolation 
was a feeling that Keane couldn’t 
forget, and that caused her to 
speak with Peggy Imai, the di- 
rector of study abroad at St. Mi- 
chael’s, about starting a partner 
program here on campus. Part- 
ners Applying Language Social- 
ly (P.A.L.S.) is a student gener- 
ated program and will ultimately 


Kat Keane, ’13 (left), speaks with international students on Thursday, Sept. 27 about P.A.L.S., the new partner program she is helping to start on campus. 


be student run. 

“Applied linguistics has a 
language program and cultural 
component but it was different 
than what Kat was envisioning,” 
Imai said. “It’s for the campus 
community, but we anticipate 
many of the American student 
participants will be returnees 
and that’s why there is this con- 
nection.” 

Imai then asked two of her 
work study students, seniors La- 
rissa Spaulding and Elizabeth 
Murray, who both were return- 
ing from being abroad if they 
would join on. 

Spaulding, who _ studied 
abroad in France, said they did 
not offer them a similar experi- 
ence and her school only orga- 
nized for them to meet local stu- 
dents once but it was up to her to 
keep contact. 

“T wish I had that part of 
my experience being abroad,” 
Spaulding said. “I would love 
to provide that for some of the 
international students here be- 


ii pri 


abated TT 


cause I know what it’s like.” 

Jacqui Samale, coordinator 
of International Student Services 
works alongside Keane, Spauld- 
ing, Murray and Imai organizing 
the program. 

“As someone who works 
closely with international stu- 
dents at SMC, Peggy Imai in- 
vited me to meet with her, Kat, 
Liz, and Larissa to learn about 
the idea behind the P.A.L.S. 
program,” Samale said. “The 
program was well-received and 
soon after our meeting Kat, Liz, 
and Larissa made a point to visit 
Intensive and Academic English 
Program classes to introduce the 
idea to students.” 

Kana Murakoshi, an inter- 
national student from Tokyo, 
Japan, is very excited about join- 
ing the program and has already 
submitted her application. 

“T want to share my culture; 
something we are interested in, 
things that are near to me and the 
differences,’ Murakoshi said. “I 
need to speak English with na- 


% 


tive speakers and I just want to 
meet new people.” 

The program will run on 
the basis that it’s up to the part- 
ners to decide when they want to 
meet, but they will be required to 
meet at least once a week. 

“It will be understood that 
they should meet for an hour a 
week,” Keane said. “But they can 
definitely meet for more because 
you want to keep a relationship.” 

The coordinators of the pro- 
gram will be spreading the word, 
having already done presenta- 
tions at the return dinner for 
study abroad students as well as 
at the Student Association meet- 
ing on Sept. 25. 

“We have our work cut out 
for us,” Keane said. “We’re rely- 
ing on tabling, posters and just 
word of mouth, hopefully getting 
some small presentations in.” 

Applications are now avail- 
able and are organized by color, 
pink being for local students and 
green for international students 
allowing pairs to be easily made. 





They will ask for basic informa- 
tion as well as have a section that 
asks for interests. 

The applications can be 
picked up from Imai in the Study 
Abroad Office and well as from 
Samale in the Office of Applied 
Linguistics. 

“The P.A.L.S. program is a 
wonderful opportunity to get in- 
ternational and national students 
connected,” Samale said. “It will 
be instrumental in helping to 
further achieve the goal of inte- 
gration on campus.” 

Keane, Spaulding and Mur- 
ray hope that reaching out to stu- 
dents will make it easier for those 
who already feel overwhelmed. 
Both local and international in- 
terest is very important to help 
the program run. 

“The P in P.A.L.S. stands 
for partners, so they both have 
equal language skills and experi- 
ence on a cultural basis that they 
can exchange,” Imai said. “I am 
quite impressed and quite proud 
of what they are doing.” 


RP ge 
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Congolese Student Impacts Campus Activism 


By Daniela Czark 
Staff Writer 

Upon returning to school 
everyone waits for the standard 
question, “Hey! How was your 
summer?” But for one St. Mi- 
chael’s student, this summer did 
not consist of a retail job and 
going to the beach on days off. 
Instead, for the first time in 16 
years, Kyendamina Mukeba 
Cléophace returned home to one 
of the world’s most violent plac- 
es, the Democratic Republic of 

the Congo (DRC). 

“It was great to be back after 
16 years,” Cléophace said. “I find 
everything has really changed. 
When you go to Congo or Africa 
in general, you sense that you 
are living in another part of the 
world, disconnected to the Unit- 
ed States. You can sense the lack 
of government.” 

Cléophace is a 45-year-old 
senior at St. Michael’s College 
and a Congolese refugee. Rough- 
ly 25 years ago, he fled the DRC 
with his family to Zambia. Nine 
years later Cléophace, his wife 
and their newborn baby girl were 
finally granted authorization by 
the United Nations to come to 
the country. 

After settling in Burling- 
ton, home now to many Congo- 
lese refugees, Cléophace began 
studying at Champlain College. 
Three years ago, Cléophace was 
introduced to some St. Michael’s 
students when they were volun- 
teering with the Vermont Global 
Health Coalition, an organiza- 
tion that works with Congolese 
refugees. Shortly after, he trans- 
ferred to St. Michael’s. 

One of the first things that 
caught Cléophace’s interest on 
campus was the Dear Hillary 
Campaign, a group on campus 
working to inform others about 
the violence against women in 
the Congo and pressuring Sec- 
retary of State Hillary Clinton to 
pursue an active role in the fight. 

Senior student and Dear 
Hillary member Ashley Lincoln 
remembers the first time she 
met Cléophace at a Dear Hillary 
meeting. 

“T didn’t go to a very mixed 
race school, so I was just taken 
back really,” Lincoln said. “Here 
I have this six-foot, however tall 
he is, man shaking my hand and 
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Kyendamina Mukeba Cléophace (second from right) participates in a class discussion in Professor Jeffrey Ayres’s Senior Seminar: US Foreign 


Policy course. 


so excited to meet a new face. 
From that moment I just knew he 
was special, and I was so excited 
to get to know him more.” 

In May 2011, Cléophace 
started his own organization, 
The Vermont Ibutwa Initiative. 
The organization’s mission state- 
ment says it “aims to assist in the 
rebuilding of the South Kivu 
Province of the Democratic Re- 
public of the Congo by provid- 
ing educational opportunities for 
children and adults.” The goal is 
to give access to schooling for 
children who would otherwise 
not have the means due to ex- 
treme poverty, war and the rape 
pandemic. 

When Cléophace returned 
to the Congo. this past summer, 
his mission was to find what was 
needed in order to start rebuild- 
ing communities. His initial idea 
was to build schools; however, 
upon his arrival he found that 
women’s healthcare was in des- 
perate need. 


“I came up with three main 
points: education, socioeconom- 
ics and health care,” he said. 
“Our main focus will be the 
healthcare. These women need 
a facility and a reference point.” 

Cléophace spent hours 
speaking with women who were 
victims of multiple rapes, many 
who had given birth to children 
who were born as a result of 
rape. He spent time making con- 
nections with over 70 women 
and their children, and was edu- 
cated on the lack of resources 
plaguing Congolese women in 
the rural villages. 

Farming is one the main 
sources of income in the rural 
area of the DRC and women are 
a huge part of that work. Soldiers 
who brutally rape women not 
only endanger their health but 


also take them away from their —| 


family and jobs. 


See STUDENT on page 13 





Facts about the Congo 


U.S. allies, Rwanda and Uganda invaded the 
Congo twice (1996 and 1997), which » 
resulted in the removal of dictator Joseph Desire Mobutu. 
_ Six million people have died as a result of the 
conflict in the Congo. 
Hundreds and thousands of women have 
~ been raped as a weapon of war. 


me 80 percent of the population lives on 30 cents or less per day. 
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The Reality Behind the Spring Concert Cost 


By Patrick Cope & 
Shannon Moore 


The spring concert is one 
of the many activities that draw 
a great deal of attention across 
campus. What students may not 
know is that there is a price they 
pay for activities and it often en- 
compasses more than they real- 
ize. 

Last year, many people were 
surprised when the spring con- 
cert, featuring Jay Sean, sudden- 
ly became free of charge, when 
the price of tickets in previous 
years had been $15. Eric Jauk- 
kuri, one of the co-directors of 
programming at student activi- 
ties, explained this stroke of for- 
tune in the budget. 

“Really, the reason why we 


charge in the first place is so we 
have an extra bit of wiggle room 
in case there’s any problems with 
the budget,” Jaukkuri said. “But, 
last semester, we looked in the 
budget and saw that we had room 
and that’s why it was free.” 

Each student at St. Michael’s 
pays a yearly student activities 
fee of $315 which goes towards 
a great many things: $100,000 
goes towards programs that the 
Programming Board puts on, 
such as P-Day, the Welcome 
Back Bash, the spring concert, 
and the comedians in the win- 
ter. The rest of the budget goes 
towards funding all 42 clubs on 
campus. The details of this annu- 
al budget are explained more in 
detail at every Tuesday Student 
Association meeting. 


Final Four: Quad 


By: Shannon Moore 
Features Editor 


The new Quad Commons 
will be home to another din- 
ing option at the college and 
St. Michael’s staff is looking 
to students to try to gain their 


Option I 


WOW 


* Salads, wraps, grilled chicken, 
ings 

* Flare of New Orleans 

* More options then we have with 
he WOW at the Knight Stand 

* Flavors of sauces and spice 
ubs from chef Paul Prudhomme 
« Freshness, sourcing locally and 
roviding a menu of variety 

* Grab a menu at the WOW and 
e a look at all that’s offered 









Freshens 


* Salads,sandwiches, crepes, 
robiotic yogurt, smoothies 

* Meets the different parts of the 
ay 

* Sweet and savory crepes that 
e€ put in the cone so they can be 


opinion. On Thursday, Sept. 27, 
Rob Robinson, Director of Busi- 
ness Services for St. Michael’s, 
addressed a crowd of approxi- 
mately 25 students and staff in 
McCarthy concerning the four 
proposals the college has come 


Option 2 


Bagels 


offerings, 
free pour drinks 

* Bagels, 
sweets, bagel dogs 





« Smart choice offerings, glu- 
ten free offerings, vegetarian 


offerings 


¢ All items on the to go fall 
under the smart choice menu 


Grille 


Einstein Bros. 


* Bakery café baked 
fresh and ready to order 

¢ Full barista station, coffee 
infused teas and 


melts, 


“We don’t spend money that 
we don’t have,” said Grace Kelly, 
director of student activities. “If 
we can’t fully fund it, then we 
don’t get that band. That’s why 
we can’t get Lady Gaga, that’s 
why we can’t get Bruce Spring- 
steen!” 

The process for selecting 
who will perform at the concert 
is, in and of itself, a long process. 
It starts with 80-100 candidates 
being sent over for consider- 
ation from Higher Ground. Then 
Jaukkuri and the rest of the Pro- 
gramming Board narrow the list 
down and send it to their advis- 
ers for their approval. 

After much communication 
between the programmers, their 
advisers, and Higher Ground, 
a final list of musicians is ap- 


proved and those musicians are, 
in turn, contacted to see if they 
are available for the dates de- 
sired by student activities. This 
whole process itself goes from 
December to February. 

In order to get a big-name, 
“Top 40” artist, student activities 
would have to spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, which it 
does not have. Even when a per- 
former is selected, there is still 
a great deal of money spent on 
equipment, lights, sound, hospi- 
tality and labor. 

At the same time, feedback 
from students is always valued. 
In previous years, the Program- 
ming Board has sent out surveys 
to see who students would like 
to see perform at St. Michael’s. 
However, as they have found out, 


Commons Dining 


up with for the solution. He was 
joined by representatives from 
every option, including Gloria 
Chabot, the Director of Retail 
Dining for Sodexo. She was one 
of the people who used crowd 
sourcing over the summer to de- 


termine what it is students actu- 
ally wanted here on campus. 

“We wanted to see what 
you wanted, what was missing,” 
Chabot said. “The only way we 
know what fits is [by] talking to 
the community.” 


Option 3 


Greensleeves 2.0 


« Freshly baked seasonal options, 


green mountain coffee 
* Salads featuring local grown 


products 


milk — 
snacks, 


to order 


foods 


* Locally produced ice cream and 


* Pancakes with Vermont maple 
syrup, local eggs 

« Named by students and the 
menu will be decided by students 

* Quick to grab as well as made 


-* Signature items 
* Gluten free and allergy free — 


meal 


¢ Fresh fruit and hummus 


- Burgers, chicken tenders, 


french fries 
* Custom solutions 


nomically a win 





* Local sourced food options 


* Making combos so it’s eco- 





fered 


ingredients 
* No MSG, gluten free 
trade” coffee andtea 
* Free chips and ay 


many of the students put in ideas 
which were not feasible with the 
current budget. As a result, the 
survey has been tailored to nar- 
row down existing options. 

“Last year, we showed stu- 
dents a list of names and asked 
‘which one would you rather 
see perform here?’” Kelly said. 
“Now, we give them a list of mu- 
sical genres and ask which type 
of music they prefer.” 

While no updates can be 
given on the spring concert at 
this time, Student Activities 
would like students to know that 
they do their best to give the stu- 
dents a good performer for the 
spring concert while making 
sure that they stay within their 
budget and don’t raise the stu- 
dent activities fee as it stands. 


Options 


The decision will be made 
using many different opinions 
and factors. Below are the four 
proposals that are in the running 
to end up in the Quad Commons, 
including facts about what each 
one will offer. 


Option 4 


Moe’s Southwest — 
Grills > 
* Tacos, burritos, quicsaclilane ealnies 


_ + Made to order with 20 plus fresh 
4 aed 








+ Organic tofu as a vege tarian opti 
* Breakfast options, eas s n 
and egg whites a, 
+ Freestyle beverage machine: | 
100 unique beverages -: Re 


Cinnabon | ae “a 


* Bakery items, extensive beverage 
lines, lunch items 

* Espresso, “fair trade” coffee and 
tea, soy milk options 

* Minibons offered, egg sandwiches 

¢ Lunch sandwiches and melts of- 


me ‘ 
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Spreading the Love of Islam 


By Michelle Moreau 
Staff Writer 


The newest addition to the 
religious studies department is 
Professor Katharina Ivanyi, who 
is filling in the gap that profes- 
sor Richard Berube left. Ivanyi, 
who has a Ph.D. in Near Eastern 
studies from Princeton, plans to 
spread her love for the culture 
of Islam. Through her teach- 
ings, and wants to show students 
the side of Islam they neglect to 
show on television. 

Until this year, there were 
no classes offered on the subject 
of Islam since Berube retired in 
2010. 

Ivanyi was born in Vienna, 
Austria and lived there for most 
of her life. She later moved to 
Belgium where she attended 
high school and then went on to 
Oxford University for degrees 
Arabic and Hebrew. 

Ivanyi is:fluent in five lan- 
guages, including German, 
French, English, Arabic, and 
Turkish, because of her multi- 
national upbringing. She discov- 
ered her love for the Middle East 
and the Islamic religion and cul- 
ture when she began to develop a 
love for languages. 

Though she is a new profes- 
sor on campus, Ivanyi has big 
plans for her classes and for what 
she wants her students to learn. 

“I hope my students will 
have a basic understanding of 


major events, people, and intel- 
lectual movements that have 
shaped the region into what it is 
now,” Ivanyi said. “I want them 
to gain an appreciation of the 
great diversity and the complex- 
ity of the religion.” 

The complexity and diver- 
sity is what people miss when 
watching the news about Islam. 
These images on television cause 
many people to believe that all Is- 
lamists are extreme and want to 
riot for their religion, much like 
what has been broadcasted lately 
about Libya. Though there is an 
aspect of that in Islam, Ivanyi is 
hoping people can get the sense 
that “there is no one Islam,” she 
said showing that each follower 
has their own relationship with 
their beliefs, much like that of 
Christianity. 

Ivanyi has always been in- 
terested in the change and trans- 
formation that Islam has been 
going through in the past cen- 
turies, though she herself is not 
a Muslim. The changes to the 
religion, she believes, is reflect- 
ed through the way the Islamic 
world is viewed. 

“She is the right person 
for our institution, a wonderful 
teacher in the classroom,” said 
professor James Byrne, the de- 
partment chair of religious stud- 
ies. 

He also was excited to have 
an Islam teacher back at St. Mi- 
chael’s because it has classes in 
every other major religion and he 


wants students to become more 
interested in the courses in reli- 
gious studies that are offered at 
the school. 

According to Byrne’s pam- 
phlet created using information 
from the Princeton Review, Re- 
ligious studies majors are said 
to be desirable. This is mainly 
when it comes to trying to get 
a job out of college because it 
combines all aspects of learning 
into one: writing, reading, his- 
tory, art, and critical thinking. 

Over the past year or so, the 
number of religious studies ma- 
jors and minors has dipped and 
Byrne hopes that with the ad- 
dition of these new classes and 
Ivanyi behind them, more stu- 
dents will be interested in taking 
the classes. 

There is also the opportu- 
nity to take classes in Judaism, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism at St. 
Michael’s. With this anticipa- 
tion there is hope that the desire 
for réligious studies minors and 
majors will be fired up again be- 
cause of current events dealing 
with all of these different types 
of religions, especially Islam. 

Ivanyi believes that with her 
class, students can gain a better 
understanding about these cur- 
rent events, and broaden their 
horizons to other cultures that 
have dense, rich heritages in 
which many people never have 
the chance to dive into. 


A Student’s Ambition to Help 


Continued from page 11 


“Women are the backbone 
of the society,’ Cléophace said. 
“They are the ones who sus- 
tain their families. It is total 
crisis when a woman is hurt in 
the Congo, more particularly in 
those villages.” 

Influenced by the strength 
of all the women he spoke with, 
Cléophace now seeks ways in 
which his organization can help 
these women and children he 
spoke with. He is determined to 
make a difference. 

His ambition to help those 
suffering is one of the things Pa- 
tricia Siplon, professor of politi- 


cal science, respects most about 
Cléophace. 

“Part of the reason I really 
like working with Cléophace 
is because he’s passionate and 
pretty tireless,” Siplon said. “He 
has a really full plate with his 
own life, and his own family and 
working on his degree, but he 
makes so much time for this.” 

Aside from his strong de- 
meanor, Cléophace possesses a 
gentle ability to care for others. 

“T call him a big teddy bear,” 
Lincoln said. “He’s softhearted. 
If you didn’t sit down with him 
and have a conversation, I think 
he’d be intimidating.” 

Every day students com- 


plain about all of their school- 
work, practice, jobs, parents, 
relationships, friends. Yet Cléo- 
phace balances it all and never 
forgets where he came from. 

“He stands up for every 
woman and thinks that women 
deserve just as much as men, and 
yet his background has shown 
him none of that,” Lincoln says. 

It’s not just about being a 
member of a club, joining a cam- 
pus initiative or even ‘liking’ 
a Facebook page that makes it 
worth the cause. For Cléophace, 
fighting for the Congolese peo- 
ple is a way of life. 


What is the first thing 
you’d buy if you 
won the lottery?? 
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DEFENDER 


Lear 


One of the college’s favor- 
ite slogans is “learn what mat- 
ters.” From academics to service 
to tradition, students certainly 
expand their definition of this 
term. Programs like MOVE push 
students out of their comfort 
zones and excellent professors 
do the same in the classroom. 
There is certainly truth behind 
the phrase. The list of phrases, 
however, doesn’t include the 
most important thing to learn at 
St. Michael’s. 

Cash Rules’ Everything 
Around Me Mike’s. And to 
quote Jerry Seinfeld and George 
Costanza: “Not that there’s any- 
thing wrong with that.” 

St. Michael’s is no excep- 
tion to the famous Wu-Tang 


Clan motto. In this issue, we’ve 
taken you behind the financial 
decisions that are at the heart of 
every decision the school makes. 

Keeping this in mind, it 
becomes easier to see the logic 
behind the money-themed sto- 
ries in this issue. Sure, the Quad 
Commons construction is a pain 
in the ass for the time being and 
has irreversibly altered the first- 
year experience, but it will cer- 
tainly help the college’s bottom 
line in the years and decades 
to come. That’s really the only 
thing that matters in the grand 
scheme of things. 

In the context of wins and 
losses, the Division II versus 
Division III debate has plenty 
of merit. Anyone can see that 


the college’s teams struggle to 
compete against schools that 
have more scholarships to offer 
in more sports. 

When it comes to money, 
however, the discussion dra- 
matically loses steam. Being a 
Division II college is a big sell- 
ing point for. the school, even 
if it isn’t competitive. The few 
scholarships the school does of- 
fer are the sole reason some of 
the student-athletes are here to 
begin with. 

Then there is the ever- 
increasing tuition problem. As 
you can read in the article, St. 
Michael’s is part of a national 
trend of tuition steadily rising 
year after year. It’s a foolproof 
system for the colleges as the 


EDITORIAL. ........ 
n What Matters 


students need the name behind 
their degree and have few better 
options. What’s another $1,500 
per year on top of $160,000 over 
four years, right? 

It would be nice to think 
that the college’s first priority 
is making it more affordable for 
students to attend. The truth of 
the matter is that St. Michael’s is 
a business first, just like every 
other college and university in 
the country. 

St. Michael’s is an excellent 
place to spend four years of your 
life as long as you realize it is a 
business first. 

Learn what matters... 


-Paul Palladino 
Executive Editor 








Student band The Harpoons plays at Turtle Underground on Sept. 15. The band features junior Nick Kennedy on drums, junior Nate Lewis on 
guitar and vocals, junior Liam Connors on bass and special guest vocals from junior Diana Marchessault. 
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Response to ‘Party Policy Causes Confusion’ 


I am writing to The De- 
fender in response to last week’s 
article which addressed the 
overwhelming the student body, 
regarding this school year’s in- 
crease in law enforcement on 
campus. More specifically, I am 
expressing my concern with the 
subjective opinion of the Resi- 
dence Life staff and their unre- 
alistic expectations of this year’s 
tenants in the townhouse com- 
munity. 

First, let me say that I fully 
understand the importance of 
abiding by the St. Michael’s Col- 
lege Student Handbook. It was 
composed to serve a purpose and 
as citizens of this community it 
is our responsibility to abide by 
it, and this expectation is nothing 
but logical. Having said that, the 
reality of St. Michael’s residen- 
tial culture cannot be changed 
overnight. 

St. Michael’s College is a 
place that houses almost ev- 
ery single student enrolled in 


classes. The result of this design 
is having 18-year-old first-year 
students literally a football field 
from 21-year-old college seniors. 

With this small gap ob- 
structing a very wide maturity 
and age difference, students liv- 
ing in the quad have to simply 
look out their dorm room win- 
dow to identify any activities” 
occurring on any given weekend 
night. With a mass text message 
one person could alert twenty 
of his or her underaged peers 
to join them for a stroll to the 
threes. These 20 students could 
then pass talk of a party in the 
townhouses on to more students 
looking to go out on Friday or 
Saturday night. 

The point I long to prove is 
that with just over 2,000 under- 
graduate students living in one 
confined area, the possibility 
of having “a hundred kids in [a 
townhouse], and another hun- 
dred outside,” is absolutely and 
under no circumstances the fault 


of those residing in the town- 
houses. 

Second, I would like to fur- 
ther explain the culture of this 
campus, which I have observed 
and fully participated in during 
my first three years as an SMC 
student and am currently expe- 
riencing as a senior. There are 
no fraternities, no sororities, 
and no Division I athletes who 
are required to socialize with a 
carefully selected allotment of 
students. 

There is little if no exclusiv- 
ity on this campus. We don’t sit 
in a lecture hall surrounded by 
hundreds of strangers; we sit in 
an intimate classroom, with a 
professor who knows our name, 
and students who get to know 
one another. Basically, the re- 
quest of having 10-20 students 
over to socialize is absolutely 
absurd. Even if students were 
to only invite 10-20 students to 
their house it is guaranteed those 
initial 20 will bring guests and 


the hosts will know them. 

With that said, the assump- 
tion that we serve mass amounts 
of alcohol to all these people we 
never invited to our house in the 
first place, when we can barely 
scrape together a cumulative 
$25.00 for a thirty rack of beer to 
split with our roommates is sim- 
ply illogical. 

I hope that after expressing 
this information, the Residence 
Life staff will take a step back 
and recognize the responsibility 
they are placing on this year’s 
senior class is incomprehen- 
sible based on outside factors. 
They cannot expect four people 
to control a hundred unwanted 
guests standing outside their 
house. We, as townhouse resi- 
dents, do not need to invite peo- 
ple to our townhouses, they just 
come, due to lack of a better op- 
tion. If we were given the option 
to only party with peers our own 
age I can promise you, we would 
choose it. 


The crowd standing outside 
of a 300s townhouse is never go- 
ing to listen to one person telling 
them to leave. If this were to oc- 
cur there is a slight chance they 
would shift to the right and squat 
in front of the next townhouse, 
but I wouldn’t bet on it. The 
blame for under aged students 
partying around the townhouses 
should not fall on this communi- 
ty’s 2l-year-olds. It is a problem 
that is beyond our control based 
on the way this college was de- 
signed, a culture we inherited. 

What I yearn to express is 
that you cannot expect the Class 
of 2013 to change a culture ad- 
ministrators are unhappy with 
when they are the ones who for- 
mulated it. 

If Residence Life does ex- 
pect us to make this drastic 
change, I would suggest they ap- 
proach the issue in a way which 
does not imply we are the enemy. 

-Alexandra Kondracki 
Class of 2013 
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SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $14.25 PLUS TAK 


SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .50LG ADD .75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAK 


CHICKEN WINGS 
REGULAR / HOT / BBO./ BUFFALO / THAI 


PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBO. / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1Lb) $725 / DOUBLE (2 Lb) $13.50 
DOUBLE DOUBLE {4 Lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 
GARLIC $3.75 GARDEN $4.75 
CHEESY $4.75 (GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


931-9000 


WWwW.LEONARDOSONLINE.COM 


ORDER ONLINE 
FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


TRADITIONAL MED $13.55 UG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


. Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 


Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 
MELT LOVER'S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 

OOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

SANDS SIK FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Italian 
Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sau- 
sage 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, Cob 
Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 
ROASTED CHICKEN B2Q 

Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers 
LEONARDO'S WORKS MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAK 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, New England 
Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red 
Onions, Green Peppers and California Black Olives 


IGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


w 


| 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Green Spinach, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Freshly Sliced Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, _Rose- 
mary and Feta Cheese 

BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken 
Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red On- 
ions with Gorgonzola Cheese 

MOLLY'S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/Parmesan 
Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, Marinat- 
ed Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
ASIAN THA! CHICKEN 

Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers and 


INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White 


Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black 
Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 

Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Red 
Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese 

THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Black Olives 
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By Trevor Madore 
Guest Columnist 


The most frightening aspect 
of the upcoming election is the 
amount of money being spent 
to get whoever is going to be 
elected into office. For the first 
time in recent history, both the 
Democratic and the Republican 
presidential candidates have re- 
fused to take any public money 
to help fund their elections. In 
other words, the two main presi- 
dential candidates are running 
campaigns completely funded 
by private donors and corporate 
contributions. 

In the past, eligible presi- 
dential candidates received a 
bulk of their campaign finances 


DEFENDER?CO LU M N S 


Where is our Democracy? Hidden in Money 


from the federal government. 
In the 2008 elections, John Mc- 
Cain accepted public funding 
while Barack Obama did not. 
Accepting public money, how- 
ever, comes with a few strings 
attached. 

It limits how much money 
a politician can spend in their 
campaign. When opting to ac- 
cept only private funds, cam- 
paign regulation is less strict. 
The Obama campaign was very 
successful in raising money, 
especially from small donors, 
which allowed them to outspend 
McCain’s campaign by a huge 
margin. 

So far in the 2012 elec- 
tion, Mitt Romney has raised 
more than $193 million while 
Obama has raised more than 
$348 million. Similarly to 2008, 
the Obama campaign has sig- 
nificantly more small contribu- 
tors (many people giving small 
amounts of money) while Rom- 
ney has much larger contributors 
(less people giving more money). 
Even so, both campaigns are still 


largely financed by the richest 
donors. 

In addition, corporate do- 
nors for the campaigns are sig- 
nificantly different as well, but 
still dominated by extremely 
rich entities. 

Obama’s top five contribu- 
tors are the University of Cali- 
fornia ($491,800), Microsoft 
($443,700), Google ($357,300), 
DLA Piper ($331,700), and Har- 
vard University ($317,500). 

Romney’s top five are Gold- 
man Sachs ($676,000), JP Mor- 
gan Chase ($520,200), Morgan 
Stanley . ($513,600), Bank of 
America ($510,700), and the 
Credit Suisse Group ($427,500). 

Regardless of how much 
money the average voter can 
give to a campaign, the reality is 
our voices are being drowned by 
the large amount of huge contri- 
butions. The figures above are 
only representative of how much 
has been donated specifically to 
the campaigns. 

When you consider the ad- 
ditional $349 million donated to 


various SuperPACS to further 
political agendas (through meth- 
ods like advertising), you realize 
how desperate of a situation we 
are truly in. In this sense, our 
democracy is being stolen from 
us by non-disclosed, huge, rich, 
private donations from both in- 
dividuals and corporations. 

One solution to this problem 
is requiring politicians to accept 
public financing for their elec- 
tions. Not only would this con- 
trol how much money is spent, 
but it would create a more level 
playing field for politicians who 
may not have the. capacity to 
spend $1 billion on their cam- 
paign. If politicians use public 
money, they will be more ac- 
countable to votes and the issues 
their constituents are concerned 
with. When rich people and cor- 
porations fund campaigns, poli- 
ticians succumb to their desires 
only. They are no longer respon- 
sible for the desires of all people, 
which is a defining factor of de- 
mocracy. 

The big oil industry’s lob- 
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byists, the union lobbyists, the 
pharmaceutical lobbyists, and all 
other financially powerful forces 
in Washington, and around our 
country, now dominate our po- 
litical system and it is time we 
reclaim it for ourselves. Every 
political issue is affected by big 
money in politics and this is sim- 
ply wrong. In the wise words of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, “The lib- 
erty of a democracy is not safe if 
the people tolerate the growth of 
private power to a point where it 
comes stronger than their demo- 
cratic state itself. That, in its es- 
sence, is fascism — ownership of 
the government by an individual, 
by a group.” 

Tf you are concerned about 
the role of big money in our 
political system come to a De- 
mocracy Matters meeting every 
Wednesday at 6 p.m. in St. Ed- 
mund’s Foyer for further discus- 
sion. 

Trevor Madore is a junior 
political science major. He can 
be reached at tmadore@mail. 
smcvt.edu 


Calendar for October 2-October 9 





Wednesday, Oct. 3: Presiden- 
tial debate viewing with introduc- 
tion by professor David Mindich 
of the department of Media Stud- 
ies and professor Shefali Misra of 
the Political Science department. 
Cheray 101, begins at 8:45 p.m. 


Thursday, Oct. 4: SMC Film 
Series: Vertigo (1958). Introduc- 
tion by professor Bob Niemi of the 
English department. Cheray 101, 
begins at 8 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 5: Workshop on 
Ancient Languages and Digital 
Humanities. Scholars wilf teach 
students how digital technology is 
helping to preserve Semitic tradi- 
tions of Christian heritage. Farrell 


Thursday, Oct. 4: G-Eazy, feat. 

Tory Lanez and DJ Carnage. Ticket 
prices: $12 advance, $15 day of the 

show. Showcase Lounge, begins at 

8:30 p.m. (doors open at 8) 


Friday, Oct. 5: The Machine: Amer- 
ica’s Premier Tribute to Pink Floyd. 
Ticket prices: $20 advance, $23 day of 
the show. Higher Ground Ballroom, 
begins at 9 p.m. (doors open at 8) 


Sunday, Oct. 7: Ben Taylor, feat. 
Grace Weber. Ticket prices: $15 ad- 
vance, $17 day of the show. Showcase 
Lounge, begins at 8 p.m. (doors open 
at 7:30) 


Friday, Oct. 5: Trisha Brown 
Dance Company presents new work 
named Rogues, based on Brown’s ex- 
ploration of sculpture and calligraphy. 
Ticket prices: $15-45, Flynn Main 
Stage, begins at 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 6: Alison Bechdel 
art gallery exhibit: Dykes, Dads, and 
Moms to Watch Out For. Free admis- 
sion, begins at 11 a.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 6: Capitol Steps, 
a musical and political comedy show 
for election season. Ticket prices: 
$15-40. Flynn Main Stage, begins at 
8 p.m. 


Thursday, Oct. 4: Girl’s- 
Nite Out presents: all-female 
version of Neil Simon’s The _ 
Odd Couple. Ticket prices: 

$20 for adults, $18 for 
students and seniors. Begins 

at 8 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 5: Cleaning 
Vermont’s Waterways. Join 
the Rozalia Project cleaning 
marine debris from Salmon 
Hole and Riverwalk in Win- 
ooski. Begins at 10 p.m. 
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What’s So Wrong With the Other “F” Word? 


By Gracie Barney 
Guest Columnist 


This past week my class 
was having a discussion and one 
student raised her hand and said 
“Not to sound like a_ feminist 
~ but...” 

I was confused. What’s so 
wrong with sounding like a fem- 
inist, never mind being one? 

As soon as the student was 
done speaking, I realized why 
she had begun with an apology. 
‘After she was done explaining 
herself, several students laughed, 
brushed her off, and told her to 
relax. 

I was outraged and discour- 
aged. I’m tired of people being 
scared of feminism and falling 
under the misconceptions of 
what feminism is. 

I’m a feminist and I shave 
my legs. I like boys, feminine 
things, and don’t hate men. I feel 
like as soon as the word “femi- 
nist” is uttered people believe 
these misconceptions. 

They hear feminist and they 
think this person hates men, has 
no sense of humor, and can in no 


way be feminine. 

That couldn’t be more 
wrong. Being a feminist means 
you believe in equality. Being a 
feminist means you believe in 
defending social, political and 
economical rights for women. 

The feminist movement 
emerged because of the gender 
inequality women experience ev- 
eryday. Educating people about 
what feminism truly means is 
the only way to break down the 
common misconceptions. 

Being a feminist is one of 
the most important things in my 
life, but it’s easily discouraged. 

By simply admitting that I 
am a feminist I open myself up 
to ridicule from others because 
like most in today’s society, they 
are unaware of what being a 
feminist really means. 

Every day I defend my be- 
liefs to others. I get tired of being 
told to ‘shut up, ‘get over it, or 
‘stop taking things so seriously.’ 

When someone grabs my 
ass when I’m out on a Saturday 
night, I’m told ‘you should ex- 
pect this.’ When someone tells 
a joke that belittles women and 


their rights, I’m told to stop be- 
ing such a bitch and get a sense 
of humor. 

By being a feminist you are 
in a position in which you have 
to constantly defend yourself 
and your beliefs. 


ll * 


pallens: 





I’m so tired of defending 
myself. I’m tired of hearing or 
seeing sexist, offensive, ageist 
writings and jokes. I’m tired of 
being told not to be prude but not 
be slutty either. 

I’m tired of being told that 


eCanDolt! 


Photo Courtesy of Northern Sun 


a key that unlocks many locks is 
a good key, but that a lock that 
can be unlocked by many keys 
is a bad lock. Why does it need 
to be locked up anyways? If sex 
is viewed as’ this valuable item, 
why are women the only one 
criticized for having sex? 

The biggest argument I’m 
tired of hearing is that we have 
equality. 

When women are paid the 
same as men for doing the same 
job, we will have equality. When 
women are judged the same as 
men for having the same sexual 
behaviors, we will have equality. 
When women are equally rep- 
resented in today’s government, 
we will have equality. 

Every day, I wake up and 
call myself a feminist. ’m con- 
stantly defending my beliefs be- 
cause I believe that one day we 
will be able to achieve equality 
among men and women. 


Gracie Barney is a junior 
media studies major. She can 
be reached at gbharney@mail. 
smcvt.edu 


Discrimination from Familiar Faces Hits Home 





By Jacob Pelletier 
Guest Columnist 


Tensions in a suite of eight 
people can arise no matter what 
the mix of personalities and life- 
styles are. 

However, being the only 
gay man out of this group adds 
another dynamic to the intermin- 
gling of lifestyles throughout the 
year. 

This is not saying that my 
suitemates are not respectful 
about my sexuality, because 
many of them are my closest 
friends, but problems arise when 
a few of their other friends come 


over to watch the nightly football 
game. Phrases like, “what took 
you so long faggot,” and “that 
was gay,” are easily heard from 
my room. 

Again, I have to comment 
on how using these words is dis- 
respectful not only to me but the 
rest of the queer community. 

They always apologize for 
their language, but the fact that 
these phrases continue to be 
used here and in the rest of soci- 
ety are consistent ways of seeing 
someone as being homosexual as 
being less than a man. 

The sense of the “other” is a 
common sociological phrase that 
is used to describe how societies 


‘create different social groups in 


order to create a sense of hierar- 
chy. 

Typical gay-bashing is just 
another form of this. The places 
that these phrases are most of- 
ten heard are not in my common 
room, however. 


From experience, sports 
and online gaming have been 
plagued with a war zone of ho- 
mosexual slurs in order to insult 





Gr he fact that many 


people still use 
these terms’ es- 
pecially on a gay- 
friendly campus like 
St. Michael’s is dis- 
heartening 


other players while unifying the 
team you are playing on. 

Using these terms develops 
a sense of unity creating the “us” 
vs “them.” By participating and 
using homosexual slurs you de- 
nounce the masculinity of the 
other team while certifying your 
dominance. 

Iam not saying I havea clean 
slate from using these terms. Be- 
fore I became comfortable with 
my own sexuality, I would also 


participate in using these expres- 
sions to feel like part of the team. 

It creates a sense of solidari- 
ty and masculinity where in turn 
being gay becomes something 
looked down upon. 

Instead of looking at the ar- 
ray of ways someone can portray 
their masculinity, being gay is 
seen as an impediment to even 
being able to be seen as a man. 

Much progress has been 
made in this respect, but the fact 
that many people still use these 
terms especially on a gay-friend- 
ly campus like St. Michael’s is 
disheartening. In order to change 
the status quo people need to 
realize the effects these words 
have on people in the queer com- 
munity. 

Using these terms is not 
only insulting, but adds to the 
larger state of homophobia in so- 
ciety. In order to add to the fight 
for sexual equality, changes in 
the way language is used need to 


be addressed. 

Confronting the sexual prej- 
udices coming from the friends 
in your own common room is 
only the beginning to changing 
the culture in which using these 
terms is acceptable by society. 


Jacob Pelletier is a junior 
sociology and political science 
double major. He can be reached 
at jpelletier2@mail.smcvt.edu. 





Have something 
you want to say 
or an event to 


promote? Sub- 
mit columns and 
calendar events 
to magazine@ 
smcvt.edu or 
pcope@mail. 
smcvt.edu 
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A Little Gratitude Goes a Long Way 





By Greta Zarro 
Guest Columnist 


My father always told me 
that when you open the window 
in the morning, you can find 
something to complain about. 
Recently, P’ve really taken this 
statement to heart. It’s easy to be 
pessimistic, especially in today’s 
consumerist world. But why 
shouldn’t we all be happy? For 
example, instead of complaining 
about all the things wrong at St. 
Michael’s, let’s celebrate what 
we should be thankful for. 

Yes, the price tag for this 
college, and most colleges these 
days, is high - almost $50,000! 
Yes, Alliot doesn’t always pro- 
vide us with the most sustain- 
able food choices. Yes, it can get 


frustrating when only four peo- 
ple out of a class of twenty-four 
participate in discussions. And 
yes, it can become monotonous 
to have class after class, assign- 
ment after assignment. 

But, please, all of us, myself 
included, let’s remember the op- 
portunities we have during these 
four years. If we all truly partici- 
pate fully in what St. Michael’s 
offers us, we will be able to 
enrich ourselves intellectually, 
socially, spiritually, and physi- 
cally in ways that we probably 
would not be able to achieve on 
our own. 

Dave Kells’ email on Sun- 
day, Sept. 23 about his career 
shift included the reminder to all 
students to utilize the services 
offered at St. Mike’s. Yes, col- 
lege is expensive but think about 
what it allows you to do and 
achieve. 

When, in life, will you ever 
have unlimited access to food 
throughout the day? You can 
simply walk into Alliot and pick 
whatever you want. And yet we 


often choose to dwell on the lim- 
ited weekend hours or complain 
on the comment cards for more 
and more. When you will be able 
to buy a ski/snowboard pass to 
one of the most renowned resorts 
in the Northeast for a mere $30? 
Or a pass to Petra Cliffs for $40 
for the school year (considering 
that a 12-month pass for students 
is normally $525)? 

This year, I’m trying to take 
advantage of all that St. Mike’s 
offers and I encourage others 
to do so as well. It’s easy to opt 
out when we’re all overwhelmed 
with schoolwork and _ friends, 
and most people are sleep-de- 
prived. But, try to utilize what 
you're paying for. 

You can walk into Health 
Services and get a check-up, or 
even talk with a nutritionist. You 
can receive personal and career 
counseling services. You have 
unlimited access to a fitness 
center, climbing wall, and swim- 
ming pool. After class, you can 
speak with professors one-on- 
one during office hours. You can 


get a tutor. You can consult a re- 
search librarian. You can access 
thousands of books and movies 
at no extra charge. You can at- 
tend many performances at the 
Flynn for a mere $10 each or for 
free if you attend with an aca- 
demic class. 

I am so grateful to be ex- 
posed to a wide variety of artis- 
tic performances, ranging from 
comedy to musical theater to 
avant-garde African dance. For 
very small fees, you can hike the 
Green Mountains in Vermont or 
climb cliffs, among other pro- 
grams. 

This year, I’ve learned 
about and experienced several 
of the great trips offered by the 
Wilderness Program. For only 
$10, I learned how to rock climb 
- a once-in-a-lifetime experi- 
ence that I recommend to all. I 
received instruction and all the 
equipment needed, including a 
helmet, shoes, and chalk bag. I 
never pictured myself dangling 
off the edge of a cliff face, but I 
realized that exploring the won- 


derful landscapes of Vermont is 
a vital component of my devel- 
opment as a person during this 
critical period of “the college 
years.” 

I’ve realized that college 
isn’t simply about attending 
class and doing the homework. 
It’s about enriching my person- 
hood in a multitude of ways. In 
some ways, I would argue that 
more learning occurs outside 
rather than inside the classroom 
environment. 

It’s easy to dwell on the neg- 
ative, on what’s lacking. This ar- 
ticle is not negating the need for 
progress and improvement. But, 
I am trying to remind myself and 
others of what we have. As stu- 
dents of a college with a strong 
social justice mission, we should 
express gratitude and share our 
‘gifts with others of less fortunate 
means. 


Greta Zarro is a sophomore 
sociology major. She can be 
reached at gzarro@mail.smcvt. 
edu. 


Drug Laws: Oddities and Legalities 





By Patrick Cope 
Columns Editor 


I have often questioned 
many of our drug policies in 
this country. I personally, don’t 
smoke marijuana, but I don’t 
have problems with my friends 
who choose too because it is 
not really a drug. Marijuana is a 
plant that just so happens to have 
some pleasing effects. It has its 
benefits in medicine, especially 
in the treatment of cancer (or at 
least in coping with cancer treat- 
ment). 

However, due to lobbying by 
pharmaceutical companies, our 
government would rather allow 
unpredictable and, often times, 


harmful prescription drugs to be 
consumed by the general public. 

I see this all too many times 
on television: a new drug be- 
comes the subject of a flashy 
new TV commercial, all while 
the side effects are mumbled 
in a fast pace towards the end. 
Then, once people start to feel 
these side effects, panic spreads 
and a legal firm comes out and 
tells you who you can sue for fi- 
nancial compensation (just call 
1-800-WHOOPS!). 

We saw this years ago when 
Viagra was linked to men de- 
veloping bad eyesight (no, they 
didn’t get hairy palms as well). 
Recently, we saw it in the cases 
of birth control pills (Yaz, Yas- 
mine, and Ocella), which had 
caused heart attacks and strokes 
in certain patients. I’m all for 
being pro-choice, but I think if 
I was a woman, I’d rather have 
more options than having a baby 
or death. 

There are also problems 
with artificial recreational drugs 


that have previously been legal- 
ized in this country. I recently 
found out that Governor Shum- 
lin has been enacting initiatives 
to effectively ban many of these 
artificial drugs. The most well- 
known of which are referred to 
as “bath salts.” 

For those of you who don’t 
know what these are, bath salts 
are drugs resembling amphet- 
amine or methamphetamine-like 
substances. Not to be confused 
with Epsom salts and other types 
of inorganic products used in a 
bathtub for cleaning, bath salts 


are sold in packages which 


make them look like plant food 
or Epsom salts and usually have 
names such as “Ivory Wave,” or 
“Bliss.” 

Their effects are known 
to be violent in nature, such as 
paranoia and hallucinations. 
Some conspiracy theorists be- 
lieve that these drugs are bring- 
ing us closer to the impending 
zombie apocalypse because of 
a few separate incidents where 


abusers of bath salts have, liter- 
ally, tried to eat other humans. 

If such a thing had such 
gruesome consequences, why 
do it? Perhaps it’s because they 
were marketed as cheap and easy 
to obtain; not only that, but most 
didn’t show up on a drug test, 
thus, were easy to fool law en- 
forcement. Likewise, many dis- 
tributors of this drug had been 
getting away with changing for- 
mulas to avoid arrest. 

Artificial substances like 
these call to mind reasons why 
I would not mind seeing mari- 
juana legalized for either recre- 
ational or medicinal use; if not 
for the fact that it won’t cause 
you to eat another human being, 


then for the fact that it is rela-_ 


tively innocuous in comparison 
to many artificial drugs such as 
bath salts or compared to many 
prescription drugs. 

Now, while I acknowledge 
that marijuana is not an accept- 
able substitute for birth control 
pills, I do think that it is a bet- 








Photo courtesy of the Vermont Dept. of 
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ter option for getting high than 
some artificial “zombie-drug.” 
Then again, if pot were to be 
legalized, we would have to re- 
mind certain pharmaceutical 
companies to keep their hands 
off the plant, lest they find a way 
to actually make it fatal. 


Patrick Cope is a junior 
journalism major. He can be 
reached at pcope@mail.smcvt. 
edu 
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Dating: The Ultimate 
Interview for Success 





By Russell Hammond 
Guest Columnist 


“Dating is like an inter- 
view,” Dave Kells once told me. 
“You’ve got to show the best side 
of yourself and not be so for- 
ward.” 

In many ways, dating is 
very much like an interview. 
You need to show you’re inter- 
ested, but you also need them to 
express interest. You need them 
to invest in you. The more time 
_ someone invests in you the more 


attached he or she becomes to 


you. As opposed to a job where- 
in you might be expendable, you 
become indispensable to that 
special someone. 

Also like applying for a job, 
you want your flaws to work for 
you. In the job interview ex- 
ample, you might say that one of 
your flaws is that you sometimes 
get so lost in your work that you 
lose track of time. In the case of 
dating, perhaps one of your flaws 
is that you “care too much,” you 
give and give and expect nothing 
in return. An “attractive flaw” 
like that might make you appeal- 
ing either to your employer or 
that one you’ve had your eyes on. 
There’s nothing more attractive 
than a person willing to change 
for the better. 

With any interview, you 
must dress to impress. Guys, 
the ladies do appreciate a sharp- 
dressed man. Be classy, gents. 
No woman is going to fall for a 
bum in his underwear. Put on 
some pants, tuck in that shirt, 
and wear a belt for Pete’s sake. 
Comb that hair, throw on some 
deodorant, and brush _ those 
pearly whites until they shine. 
Looking presentable is half the 
battle. 

Ladies, dress however you’d 
like, but if you’re looking for 


¢ If you’re confident in what you want in your part- 


ner and what you want out of a relationship, that 
special someone will pick up on that. Be a person 


of substance, have a story to tell. 9 


something more serious than a 
fling, anything terribly revealing 
(borderline slutty even) and Mr. 
Right will walk out on you. No 
doubt you’ll turn heads in that 
little black dress; however, when 
you show more skin than your 
mother would approve of, that’s 
when the clock strikes mid- 
night and prince charming never 
comes with your glass slipper. 
Now don’t get me wrong, 
it’s not all about looks, ladies 
and gents, not by any stretch of 
the imagination. It’s how you 
carry yourself throughout the 
interview that makes all the dif- 


time. The more someone invest- 
ments their time and emotions in 
someone else, the more they are 
drawn to that person. Now the 
opposite may also be true, both 
in the dating world and business 
world. If your boss did every- 
thing he could to make you the 
best employee and you didn’t 
show any improvement, you’d 
be out on the street in a matter 
of seconds. The same is true for 
a lover. If she did everything to 
make you a better person and 


you never showed any sign of 


improvement she’d get fed up 
and leave you. That’s why it’s 


Cee is more than a connection, it’s a curios- 


ity. It’s an investment that builds over time. The 


more someone investments their time and emotions 


in someone else, the more they are drawn to that 


person. 


ference. You need good conver- 
sational skills, you need to be 
confident and assertive, and you 
need to show you're the best can- 
didate for the position. 

This is no different in the 
dating world. If you’re confident 
in what you want in your partner 
and what you want out of a re- 
lationship, that special someone 
will pick up on that. Be a person 
of substance, have a story to tell. 
If you do not have an interesting 
anecdote about your life, what 
kind of life have you been liv- 
ing? Be confident in whom you 
are and you’ll win many hearts. 
Be able to hold an engaging con- 
versation, build a rapport with 
the one you’re dating and you'll 
undoubtedly form a connection. 

But attraction is more than 
a connection, it’s a curiosity. It’s 
an investment that builds ‘over 


best to have someone who brings 
out the best in you, and you bring 
out the best in that someone. The 
more you complement each other 
(e.g. yin and yang, peas and car- 
rots) the more likely the relation- 
ship is to succeed. 

What Id like you to take 
from this is that while dating is 
like an interview, it’s nothing to 
be intimidated by if armed with 
a little common sense. An inter- 
view requires you to look your 
best and be on your best behav- 
ior. Other than that, it’s all up 
to you and the person across the 
table. 


Russell Hammond is a soph- 
omore English major. He can be 
reached at rhammond3@mail. 
smevt.edu 
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Viames Greer- rd totally oe ok with Netflix binging 
ose sometime! _ 






_ Blondie wit da b bootie, i see you workin dem jeans. 
Hit me up in the 3s this weekend for the es of your 


life 
-Your Future Man ;] © 





. v ae bro with sick flow / vat brush your 
luscious locks all night ne 
Fabio sae 





pissed pay any overdue fine to be with you 


-B eek Worm 





¥ Nothing makes me happier than seeing you smile 
when our eyes meet. | hope to see you soon, tall, dark 
and handsome. 

-Missed Connection 


Venris the cute RA from Lyons, you make financial 
accounting bearable with that beautiful haircut. 
-Residente de Amor 
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Vlasich, Men’s Soccer Look to Continue Success 


By Chris Elbag 
Sports Editor 

The St. Michael’s College 
men’s soccer team has seen a 
burst in the scoring department 
this season and much of that has 
to do with a transfer from Divi- 
sion I Siena College. 

Junior Josh Vlasich has 
started his St. Michael’s career 
on a tear, receiving accolades 
from the Northeast-10 the last 
four weeks. The midfielder has 
already broken the program’s 
single season assists record (8) 
in his first seven games. 

Vlasich comes to St. Mi- 
chael’s from Siena where he tal- 
lied three goals and five assists 
in two years. Vlasich talked 
about his growing relationship 
with his teammates on the field. 

“The chemistry on the field 
is getting better,’ Vlasich said. 
“T have played with a group of 
guys on this team before and we 
did well when we played with 
one another.” 

Vlasich is in his first year 
with the program along with 
head coach Wade Jean who is 
back for his second stint with the 
Purple Knights. Vlasich added 
that playing for Jean is demand- 
ing, but worth the pain and suf- 
fering. 

“Playing for coach Jean is 
tough, but good,” Vlasich said. 
“He pushes all of us to become 
better players and perform to the 
best of our abilities every game.” 

Jean explained that Vlas- 
ich is a relaxed player and has a 
great sense of positioning on the 
field. 

“Josh is very composed,” 


Women’s Volleyball Hopes 


By Eli Diebold 
Staff Writer 


The women’s volleyball 
team at St. Michael’s is off to 
another strong start on the sea- 
son, winning seven of its first 10 
matches. The team had this type 
of start last year too, beginning 
the year with a record of 12-4 be- 
fore faltering and ending the sea- 
son at 14-19. This year the team 
is hoping to avoid a similar slide 
with a deeper roster and stronger 


Jean said. “He has a good feel 
of where to be underneath and 
when he has an opportunity to 


_ finish he takes it calmly.” 


Jean added that Vlasich’s 
personal demeanor translates 
well on the field. 

“He doesn’t try to overpow- 
er you,” Jean said. “He'll lull you 
to sleep for a bit and then use a 
combination play to break you 
down.” 

Jean has been impressed 
with Vlasich’s recent eight-game 
scoring streak that just recently 
ended with a 2-0 loss to 15th- 
ranked Southern New Hamp- 
shire on Sept. 26. 

“It’s fantastic,’ Jean said. 
“He’s taking what teams give 
him and he knows how to use 
other guys. He’ll combine with 
Dana [DiPinto] or Omar [Khart- 
abil] up front and create an op- 
portunity.” 

Vlasich started the first half 
of the season on a record pace 
and currently leads the North- 
east-10 in goals (8), assists (8), 
points (24) and shots (41). Even 
though Vlasich is having a sol- 
id year statistically he remains 
humble in his success. 

“It’s a good feeling, but I 
can’t take all the credit,’ Vlas- 
ich said. “My teammates have 


worked just as hard as I have 


and they have given me the op- 
portunity to put myself in this 
position.” : 

Viasich said that his per- 
sonal game is something that 
he takes seriously and works on 
constantly. 

“T am always trying to work 
on all parts of my game because 


leadership. 

The 2012 volleyball roster is 
full of upperclassmen, with nine 
out of the 13 spots being filled 
by juniors or seniors. The Purple 
Knights are looking to the expe- 
rience of those nine, including 
four seniors, for leadership. Last 
year’s team did not have a single 
senior on the roster and leader- 
ship suffered because of it. 

“Last year our leadership 
was a little iffy and now we have 
two really good captains and the 





Photo by Chris Elbag 


Junior Josh Vlasich cuts back Saturday on the Duffy Turf against Stonehill. 


you can always train yourself to 
become better,” Vlasich said. 
Senior Steve Scanlon said 
that Vlasich’s scoring ability is 
an attribute that helps the team 


and creates advantages for other | 


teammates. 

“His ability to hit set piec- 
es adds another element to our 
team that makes us dangerous,” 
Scanlon said. “He is a go-to guy 
for us that we can go to when we 
need to make a play.” 

Scanlon also added that 
Vlasich has been having an im- 
pact off the field for the team this 
season. 


juniors are really stepping up,” 
senior Courtney Dunne said. 

One of those captains is se- 
nior Katie Walsh, who was also 
a captain last year. She too feels 
that the leadership of the team 
has improved this year due to the 
presence of seniors. 

“Being a junior captain, we 
had the leadership ability but 
it’s also a whole different aspect 
of it,’ Walsh said. “As a senior 
you come into your own and you 
have the natural authority of be- 


“He fit in from the begin- 
ning,” Scanlon said. “He’s a 
funny kid and actually gave us 
our new victory song this year. 
I don’t think he will have any 
problem here.” 

The team has gotten off to 
a solid start going 6-2-2 through 
their first ten matches, but Jean 
knows that the key to a success- 
ful season will be his team’s con- 
sistency. 

“We talk a lot about main- 
taining consistency in practice,” 
Jean said. “We’re trying to 
maintain focus in the classroom 
and on the road and if we lose it’s 


not a bad thing because we can 
learn from it.” 

Scanlon said that the road 
to the playoffs will be a difficult 
one, but the addition of Vlasich 
certainly makes it a bit easier. 

“Tt is going to be a difficult 
process to get to the playoffs,” 
Scanlon said. “But we all believe 
that we are up to the task and I’m 
sure he will continue his hot start 
to help us be in a position to suc- 
ceeds 

Vlasich and the Purple 
Knights take on the River Hawks 
of UMass Lowell next on the 
Duffy Turf on Oct. 3 at 3 p.m. 


to Finish Strong 


ing the oldest on the court.” 


That experience and leader- | 


ship is going to be essential to 
the team if they want to prevent 
an end of the season similar to 
last year, but it is still going to 
be a difficult task when it comes 
to Northeast-10 play. This sea- 
son, 13 of the last 14 matches are 
against conference opponents. 
Last year the Purple Knights 
won only three games in confer- 
ence play. 

What makes the NE-10 so 


competitive is recruiting. Al- 
though many of the schools are 
similar in size to St. Michael’s, — 
all the schools in the NE-10 have 
the ability to give out athletic 
scholarships for women’s volley- 
ball except St. Michael’s, accord- 
ing to head coach Andy Mink. 
This gives those schools a 
competitive edge on the court 
because of their ability to pay for _ 
an athlete’s education. 
See VOLLEYBALL 
on page 23 
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Sophomores Go Astray in the Adirondacks 


St. Michael's students spend an unexpected night in the High Peaks region of New York 





By Gabbi Hall 
Sports Editor 


An hour after the sunrise 
on Sunday, Sept. 9, sophomore 
suitemates Michael Matczak, 
Billy Wood, Paul Buonpane and 
Mike Sweet left St. Michael’s for 
the Adirondack Loj in the High 
Peaks region of the Adirondacks. 
Twelve hours later the hikers, 
three of which consider them- 
selves experienced, would be in 
a situation they never expected. 

“Our original plan was to 
hike Mount Marcy,” Buonpane 
said. 

Assistant Director of the 
Wilderness Program and Stone- 
hearth Open Learning Oppor- 
tunities Inc. Wilderness Medi- 
cal Instructor Eben Widlund 
said that New England presents 
unique challenges for hikers. 

“There is a perception that 
mountains are small and there- 
fore not dangerous,” Widlund 
said. 

They hit the top of Mount 
Marcy, the highest peak in New 
York, around 1 p.m. 

“We did it a lot more quickly 
than we thought we would, so we 
decided to do another peak that 
was across the ridge line,” Buon- 
pane said. 

Matczak, Buonpane, Wood 


and Sweet continued before 
eventually coming to a trail 
junction. 

“There was something 
called the Johns Brook Lodge 
and we decided to trick ourselves 
into thinking it was where we 
wanted to go,” Buonpane said. 

The third peak, Basin, 
proved even more treacherous 
than the last and the group real- 
ized they were going the wrong 
way. 

“Going back meant going 
over the two mountains we’d just 
hiked and Johns Brook Lodge 
was close so we were just hoping 
that it was the right one,” Wood 
said, who is a member of the 
men’s tennis team with Matczak. 

“Bill suggested that Johns 
Brook Lodge might be synony- 
mous with it [Adirondack Loj] 
and we figured that even if it 
wasn’t, someone could drive us 
back to the Adirondack Loj,” 
Sweet said. 

The group had started the 
day following blue trail blazers 
and continued to do so through- 
out their trek, assuming that the 
trail blazers would lead them to 
safety. Their fourth and final 
peak,Saddleback, would take 
them to the Johns Brook Lodge, 
challenged them all with its ver- 
tical rock faces and boulders. 


Photo by Paul Buonpane 
(Left to Right) Billy Wood, Mike Matczak, Mike Sweet, and Paul Buonpane stand on the summit of Mount 
Basin with Mount Haystack in the background Sept. 9. 


“Tt was pretty close to sunset 
when we got to the summit of the 
fourth peak,” Buonpane said. 

Light faded quickly during 
the descent, but the hikers held 
out hope that Johns Brook Lodge 
would have people and be near a 
main road like the Adirondack 
Loj. 

“The thing is we never got 
to the Johns Brook Lodge,” Bu- 
onpane said. 

“We learned in the morning 
that we’d walked right past it,” 
Wood said. 

Widlund said that hikers 
should always go out equipped 
with navigation tools including a 
map, compass, light, and knowl- 
edge of how to use them. 

“We didn’t have any trail 
maps going into it,” Sweet said. 
“They were selling them for $8 
or $14 depending on what size 
you wanted. The first thing we 
said was ‘who would pay that 
much money.” 

Around 10 p.m., Matczak, 
Wood, Buonpane, and Sweet 
decided to make camp for the 
night. The group had minimal 
water left and almost no food. 

“T had one last peanut but- 
ter and jelly sandwich,” Matczak 
said. “I wanted to eat it so bad 
and Mike [Sweet] kept telling 
me, ‘No. Wait.’” 


Widlund said that day hik- 
ers should always go out pre- 
pared for a multi-day trip. 

“Pack more food than you 
expect to need,” Widlund said. 

The group’s next priority 
was staying warm. 

“Tt was pretty wet, but after 
an hour we got a fire going,” said 
Buonpane, who has had some 
wilderness training through Boy 
Scouts. “It was hard to keep it 
going all night.” 

Vermont is notoriously wet, 
adding to the challenge of start- 
ing a fire. 

“There’s no easy way to 
start a fire in the woods without 
matches,” Widlund said. 

“T was the only one with a 
space blanket,” said Wood, a 
lifelong hiker who also had three 
hats on him to share with his 
friends. “It was cold, too. Prob- 
ably in the low 30s.” 

Widlund said that if hikers 
are without light, they should 
find a place to settle on the trail. 
They should be sure to stay ina 
main location where they could 
be found in the event that there is 





a search party. 

In the morning, the hikers 
regrouped and Matczak ate his 
coveted peanut butter and jelly 
sandwich. With their wits about 
them, they decided to go back 
to where they originally thought 
the lodge was located. At that 
point, they came across signs 
for the Adirondack Loj that told 
them there was a nine-and-a-half 
mile hike ahead. 

“Coming down was miser- 
able,” Matczak said. 

Rain fell the night before 
the students arrived at the High 
Peaks and even on Monday 
morning water continued to run 
off the mountain, making it an 
arduous journey. 

“Tt was the most extreme 
hiking I’ve ever done,” Wood 
said. 

“The nine-and-a-half miles 
took us two, three hours or so. It 
was a trail that wasn’t very trav- 
eled,” Sweet said. “Just before 
we had made it back to the car, 
we all fell into a river.” 


See HIKING on page 22 
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Photo by Paul Buonpane 


Mike Sweet climbs to the summit of the fourth peak, Saddleback, in the 


late afternoon Sept.9. 
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Scholarships a Key Factor in Division Debate 


Continued from page 24 


As for the athletes, Derek 
Knutty, a senior forward for the 
men’s basketball team and schol- 
arship recipient, received his fi- 
nancial aid package very late in 
the admissions process and ad- 
mits that he wouldn’t be enrolled 
as a student if it wasn’t for his 
athletic scholarship. 

“T don’t think I would have 
attended SMC if I didn’t get a 
scholarship, only because it costs 
so much to attend our college,” 


Intramural 
Games to Watch 


Tuesday 10/2 

Team 4 (3-1-0) vs Cool Kasir 
(2-2-0) 

7:00 p.m. 


Evan Spencer, the captain of 
Team 4, is coming off of an 
injury that left him with three 
stitches. He will try to lead 

his team to a playoff berth in 
the last game of the regular 
season against a strong Cool 
Kasir team who, even in their 
losses, have created havoc for 
opposing teams. 


Tuesday 10/2 

Cool Runnings (2-2-0) vs 
Nocturnal Emissions (3-0-1) 
7:00 p.m. 


Cool Runnings is trying to keep 
their playoff hopes alive in 

the final game of the regular 
season against an undefeated 
Nocturnal Emissions team 
who has already clinched the 
top seed in the A League, and 
Max Brenner's team is cer- 
tainly looking to head into the 
playoffs on a high note. 


Thursday 10/4 
Playoffs TBD at 
the Tarrant Center 


After a day off for all teams, 
playoffs will begin, all still to 
be determined. Come watch 
the action as postseason play 
starts for both the A League 
and the B League. 


Knutty said. 

Knutty explained that his 
athletic scholarship to St. Mi- 
chael’s refueled his love for the 
game. 

“T actually wasn’t too enthu- 
siastic about playing basketball,” 
Knutty said. “I had a couple of 
D3 offers, but once St. Mike’s of- 
fered me an athletic scholarship 
I figured it was too good of an 
opportunity to pass up.” 

While athletic scholarships 
might be the definitive reason 
a basketball player decides to 


come to St. Michael’s, approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the 2,000 
undergraduate students play a 
varsity sport. Only four percent 
of the nearly 500 varsity athletes 
receive athletic scholarships. 

Other athletes, no matter 
how talented or skilled, must de- 
pend on merit or need-based aid 
to attend St. Michael’s. 

“A prospective athlete may 
only be looking at schools that 
give scholarships,” Knortz said. 
“Certainly, if that’s the mindset 
of the prospective, those are the 


athletes that are, in our minds, 
not recruitable because we don’t 
have that to offer.” 

Collin Fishman, a _ senior 
on the baseball team, said that 
his attitude towards a division 
change would depend on what 
conference the school entered. 
Fishman is an athlete who has 
merit-based scholarships to St. 
Michael’s. 

Even though the baseball 
team had a losing record in each 
of the past three seasons, Fish- 
man maintains a positive atti- 


tude. 

“We’re out there trying to 
win,” Fishman said. “We expect 
to win every time we take the 
field.” 

St. Michael’s division af- 
filiation has been the same for 
decades, but it has been said that 
it may be better suited for Divi- 
sion III. 

““We’ve been somewhat suc- 
cessful, but people would argue, 
‘not really,” Bludevich said. 


Hiking in the High Peaks of New York 


Continued from page 21 


The hikers agreed that 
crossing the creek was tough 
because there were no rocks to 
walk on. They were forced to 
wade across the river. 

It was then that they saw 
their first human since the 
Mount Marcy peak. 

“Some old beaver trapper 
appeared,” Wood said. 

Dressed in camouflage 
gear, the beaver trapper, who the 
group guessed was in his mid- 


70s, offered them a ride in his 
pick-up with a Florida license 
plate. 

“Tt was kind of sketchy,” 
said Matezak, who had only been 
hiking once in his life before this 
trip. “He offered to drive Mike 
who’s the smallest one back. 
Thankfully, Paul manned up and 
offered to ride with him because 
I wasn’t going to.” 

The beaver trapper could 
only fit two of them in his car 
“because it was filled with bea- 
ver traps and other weird things,” 





Buonpane said. 

The hikers returned safely 
to campus over 30 hours after 
their departure, missing Mon- 
day classes. They said that their 
friends had been worried, but 
hadn’t called for help. 

Widlund said that hikers 
should always tell a trustworthy 
individual where they are going, 
when they intend to return, and 
who to call in the event that they 
do not return at your set time. 

“Billy said, ‘Number one 
rule of hiking is if it’s not it 


999 


your original plans, don’t do it, 
Sweet said, but the group broke 
their own rule during the trip. 

Widlund said that in the 
case of these hikers, they were 
probably far outside what the 
initial search area would have 
been because they diverted so 
far from their path. 

Hikers should always have a 
plan for their hike and additional 
routes in the event that they want 
to lengthen or shorten their hike. 





Photo by Gabbi Hall 


The St. Michael’s field hockey and men’s soccer teams raised money for the Susan G. Komen for the Cure foundation, a non-profit that works to- 
wards curing breast cancer, as part of their games on Saturday. Field hockey sported bright pink socks in honor of the cause. Both teams claimed 
victory on their home field. Field hockey defeated American International College 3-1 while men’s soccer shut out Stonehill College 2-0. 
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“Of course they’ll have 
an advantage,” assistant coach 
Steve Laubenberg said. “I think 
if you had a tied situation, most 
people would choose to have a 
free education.” 

Coaches are able to draw in- 
terest from players in places like 
California and Texas, as well as 
other states that produce high- 
level student-athletes, because 
they have the ability to entice 
some of the better talent with the 
offer of a scholarship. 

Recruiting is especially 
tough due to the location of St. 
Michael’s. 

“Vermont has -no_ high 
school volleyball, and it is a far 
travel for just about everybody,” 
Mink said. “So that has made 
some problems with recruiting.” 

While the teams on the 


schedule may appear daunt- 
ing, Walsh feels that the team 
will still be able to find success 
because of the structure of the 
schedule. 

“T think we’re in a lot bet- 
ter position this year to do well,” 
Walsh said. “Our schedule is a lot 
better match-wise. we don’t have 
as many back-to-back matches. 
They’re more spaced out.” 

Last season the Purple 
Knights played a total of 14 
matches in the month of Octo- 
ber alone and on two occasions 
the team played two matches in 
one night. With so many games 
in such a short amount of time, 
fatigue and injury began to play 
a role in the results, Walsh said. 

This year the schedule is 
much more favorable for the 
Purple Knights. Instead of hav- 
ing 14 matches in the month of 
October, there are only 10. Also 


during that time period there are 
no doubleheaders, meaning the 
team never has to play more than 
one match per night. This allows 
for more recovery time between 
matches, not just physically, but 
mentally as well, which Mink 
feels is important. 

“You have a team of six 
players on the court together the 
whole time with subs coming 
in so if some kind of chemistry 
isn’t there we can regroup, go to 
the next match with clear heads,” 
Mink said. 

The combination of a favor- 
ably structured schedule as well 
as a roster full of experienced 
players has the St. Michael’s vol- 
leyball team setting their sights 
high. 

“Make it to the NE-10’s,” 
Walsh said. “That’s our goal, 
we're going to get there, we can 
make it.” 





ie 


Photo by Chris Elbag 
(Left) Captain Katie Walsh shares a celebratory hug with her teammates after beating Norwich on Sept. 
24 at the Ross Sports Center. 


rr a The Week Ahead in Sports: Oct. 2-Oct. 9 


“‘Fleld Jd Hockey. Oct. 2 vs. UMass Lowell 






Volleyball: Oct. 2 vs. Merrimack 


Oct. 6 at SCSU Oct. 3 vs. SUNY Plattsburgh 
Oct. 7 at Adelphi Oct. 9 at UMass Lowell 
,, Men's Soccer: Oct. 3 vs. UMass Lowell Women’s Soccer: Oct. 2 at Franklin Pierce 
Oct. 6 Vs. SCSU 
Women's Tennis: Oct. 6 vs. New Haven 
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KNIGHT WRITE! 


By Chris Elhag Sports Edior 


It only took three weeks of 
regular season play for the Na- 
tional Football League to get of- 
ficially underway. 

On Sept. 27, the NFL ref- 
erees ended their strike with the 
league and took the field for last 
Thursday’s night game between 
the Browns and Ravens. Final- 
ly, the league will be function- 
ing at its usual high level and 
the controversy can stop. 

The whining and abysmal 
miscues will subside and we will 
be graced by the pythons that 
are referee Ed Hochuli’s arms. 
The boiling point for the league 
and its cult-like fans came after 
Russell Wilson scrambled out 
of the pocket and threw a game- 
winning interception to the 
Packer’s M.D. Jennings to give 
the Seahawks a 14-12 “win.” 
After the Monday night fiasco 
that some have even nicknamed 
“The Fail Mary,’ ESPN and 
most news outlets turned into a 
frenzy with many athletes and 
celebrities voicing their opin- 
ions on Twitter. 

The weeks prior to this last 
straw were visibly rocky, but 
none of the calls made by the 
officials cost a team the game. 
The Packers sit at 2-2 after the 
first four weeks in the highly 
competitive NFC North and if 
they come up a game short of 
making the playoffs, I would 
stay clear of the Lambeau faith- 
ful and the entire state of Wis- 
consin. 

During their short tenure 
as NFL referees, the replace- 
ment crew of zebras dealt with 
a number of issues, internally 
and externally. During week 3, 
San Francisco 49ers head coach 
Jim Harbaugh convinced the re- 
placement crew that he should 
be granted a challenge on a 





fumble call even though he had 
just wasted his final timeout. 
The 49ers would end up losing 
the game, but the replacement 
ref was the one who took the 
game the hardest. 

The miscues took a toll on 
the players, but clearly had an 
effect on many coaches around 
the league. Bill Belichick was 
a bit lighter in the pockets after 
the NFL fined him $50,000 for 
putting his hands on an official. 
Belichick joined Washington 
Redskins offensive coordina- 
tor Kyle Shannahan ($25,000), 
Denver Broncos head coach 
John Fox ($30,000) and Den- 
ver defensive coordinator Jack 
Del Rio ($20,000) who were all 
fined for their verbal conduct 
toward the replacement refs. 

Now that the official ref- 
erees are back on the field, we 
can all breathe a collective sigh 
of relief. However, the regular 
refs will be under a scrutinized 
light, much more than the re- 
placement crews because the 
fans of the game will expect- 
ing much more from the faces 
they recognize. The human ele- 
ment will always be a part of the 
game of football, but with the 
regular crews back on the field 
the gaffes and on field mayhem 
should subside immediately. 

The eyes of fans and NFL 
personnel will be dissecting 
each game play by play and cor- 
recting each miniscule mistake, 
but the homecoming of the ex- 
perienced officials will get the 
league back on track to the most 
dominant form of entertainment 
that we know and love. 

The only positive effect I 
can see from the replacement 
referees is that I didn’t have to 
hear about Tim Tebow as much 
during the first three weeks. 


Current Fall Sport Standings 


Field Hockey: 3-8 
Men's Soccer: 6-2-2 


Women’s Soccer: 1-7-1 


Volleyball: 7-5 
Men's Tennis: 0-2 


Women’s Tennis: 1-0 
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By Chris Elbag and 
Gabbi Hall 


St. Michael’s is: a_ highly 
talented and evolving school in 
the field of academics within the 
Northeast-10, but when it comes 
finding success on the field, the 
Purple Knights are far from the 
top of the 16-team division. 

Zaf Bludevich, the assistant 
director of athletics, explained 
the role of the conference and 
how it supports the athletic de- 
partment. 

“What the NE-10 does for us 
is it provides for us a schedule, a 
conference,” Bludevich said. “It 
provides us the opportunity to go 
beyond for post-season bits.” 

In addition to those features 
of the NE-10 membership, there 
is also a Presidents’ Cup award- 
ed annually. The Presidents’ Cup 
is presented to the school with 
the most points based on end- 
of-season rankings for each pro- 
gram that competed in a league 


championship. 
The President’s Cup stand- 
ings show that the Purple 


Knights’ highest ranking was 
ninth during the 2006-07 aca- 
demic year. This downward 
trend seems to be getting steeper 








Northeast-10 
Presidents’ Cup Standings. 


‘06 -’07 
‘07-’08 
‘08 -’09 
‘09-’10 
‘10-711 
*11-’12 


9th Place (106. points) 
11th Place (86.5 points) 


14th Place (85 points) 
16th Place (68.5 points) 
15th Place (79 points) 
15th Place (92 points) 


ver SPORTS 


Division Debate Sparks Conference Questions 


Does the number of the NCAA division matter more than the numbers on the St. Michael's scoreboards? 


with the school falling into last 
or second-to-last place three out 
of the last four years. 

On paper, St. Michael’s is a 
Division II institution, but with 
19 of the 21 teams not providing 
scholarships the majority is clos- 
er to the Division II] level. 

Every few years, an athletic 
task force is convened to assess 
the state of the athletic depart- 
ment including everything from 
varsity athletics and intramurals 
to the Wilderness Program. In 
the realm of varsity athletics, the 
divisional status of the college 
has come up for decades, going 
as far back as the 1980s when 
St. Michael’s joined the North- 
east-10. 

St. Michael’s remains a 
NCAA Division II institution to 
this day and continues to com- 
pete in the NE-10, which is made 
up solely of Division II colleges. 

In 1987, when St. Michael’s 
athletics joined the NE-10, there 
was a decision made that basket- 
ball would be the primary sport 
of the conference, making it the 
only sport to receive scholar- 
ships. 

“Since then, however, the 
Division II conference and the 
NE-10 conference have really 


changed philosophically,” said 
Geri Knortz, the director of ath- 
letics, who has worked at insti- 
tutions in every NCAA division. 
“The vast majority of the schools 
in the conference—because it is 
legal by Division II rules—have 
begun to offer scholarships in 
virtually any and all sports that 
they choose to do so.” 

St. Michael’s remains the 
only school in the Northeast-10 
to offer scholarships for only 
men’s and women’s basketball. 

“At the initial time, they 
did not give the full contingent 
of scholarships allowed by the 
NCAA,” Knortz said. “At my 
point of hire, they were and still 
do offer the maximum allowed 
by the NCAA for the sport of 
basketball which is 10 men, 10 
women.” 

In the event that St. Mi- 
chael’s ever decided to change 
divisions, which they have abil- 
ity to do, the rules of recruiting 
and scholarships would change 
significantly. 

“Paul Reiss was the presi- 
dent and he was a big proponent 
in maintaining a conference with 
no scholarships,” Bludevich said. 
“In ’96, he brought to the student 
body the [idea of] going Division 


Fall 2011 ae 


35.9% Kaci : 


Record: 29- 53-3 


Winter 2012 


32.6% 


Record: 28 - 59-2 
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Il.” 

Bludevich said. Reiss’ feel- 
ing was that St. Michael’s was 
intellectually and academically 
orientated and therefore better 
suited for the Division II model. 

“What happened on campus 
was all the students and athletes 
were very vocal in saying, ‘We 
don’t want to go Division III. We 
want to stay Division II,” Blude- 
vich said. “The rationale is that 
two is better than three.” 

On April Fools’ Day 2012, 
Larry Normandin of Morrison- 
ville, N.Y. posted a fake press 
release in a U.S. College Hockey 
Online forum stating that St. 
Michael’s had submitted a pro- 
posal to change divisions. The 
press release appeared authentic 
including “quotes” from Bludev- 
ich and touting an endorsement 
from then student body Presi- 
dent Brittany Richardson, 712. 

With the hoax happening 
within the last year, it is clear 
that the divisional status of the 
college remains a topic of con- 
versation, particularly when it 
comes to scholarships. 

“Division III institutions 
are not allowed to award finan- 
cial aid based on athletic ability,” 
Knortz said. 


Men Lie, Women Lie, NUMBERS DON’T 


_ Wins, Losses, andTies 


Current Record (As of Sept. 


40% 


Tuesday, October 2, 2012 


This would mean that at 
no time as a Division III school 
could St. Michael’s decide to 
begin offering scholarships for 
any athletics teams on campus. 
If St. Michael’s were at any time 
to change divisions, the current 
student-athletes would remain 
unaffected because the actual 
process would take approximate- 
ly five years. 

Changing divisions would 
certainly lead to a different re- 
cruiting pitch coming from St. 
Michael’s coaches. 

“T think more success leads 
to easier recruiting,’ women’s 
tennis coach Greg-Cluff said. 
“We have wonderful things to 
talk about, we have St. Michael’s 
College, the Burlington area, 
there’s not a better college town 
in the country.” 

Cluff also said that this hot 
topic isn’t discussed among most 
coaches and players during the 
playing season. 

“Most coaches, probably 
like most athletes, are just on a 
day-to-day basis looking to the 
next contest, trying to keep their 
head above water,” Cluff said. 


See SCHOLARSHIPS on 
page 22 
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Record: 18 - 24-3 








